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THE ARTIST'S PARADISE 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


F as a matter of curiosity you will search the greatest 





art book in the world—the book which has inspired 
more pictures than all other books put together, the 





book which has been model for the greatest pictures 





as well as the most—it may surprise you to find that 
the word “artist” is not between its covers. Even “art” appears 


t but two or three times—and then only with reference to trades and 

tricks. Even “picture” occurs but thrice. From which it would 
| appear that the Old Man spent some time in making things before 
it occurred to Him that anybody would need to paint them. Our 


sense of proportion is somewhat altered since. In certain circles it 
is tacitly understood that God Almighty’s creation was made merely 
as a lay figure for artists. 

But the omission of “artist” from the Bible is not really so bad; 
for the Book is full of them—and made by them, though without 
any of the cant and.patter which multiply in proportion to the decline 
of the thing defined. And besides this, all the art-text-books-on- 
purpose put together have less inspiration for art, and less of the 
gospel on which all art is founded—even the Fine Arts. 

The Bible is pretty well painted-up by now; and after Michel 
angelo, Raphael, and all the great masters of the Master-days, and 
the Dorés of later, our modern picture-makers (except an occasional 
Vedder) instinctively turn to something “‘nearer their size” and the 





“size” of their audiences. The audience (with the critics in the 
. front row) has largely taken the part and place of Inspiration. 
The Virgin and Child, the Crucifixion, the Annunciation, and all 
that, have naturally given way to the “Portrait of a Lady,” and 
“Studies in Brown,” and “A Quiet Evening at Bar Harbor.” For 
the same reason that poetry has changed, so has painting. There is 
a danger that Literature and Art shall get cross-eyed with trying to 
watch their work and the Public at the same time. As a matter of 
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Photo by Chas. F. Lummis 
A BUD OF THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION (IN A NEW MEXICO MINING 
Camp, 1890) 
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A Bit oF OLD CALIFORNIA 


Photo by Chas. F. Lummis 
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fact, with the right workman the Public never Happens at all—until 
after the work is done. 

But this is not a philosophical essay on the decline of art in its 
various lines, and the reasons therefor; but rather a mild suggestion 
in answer to the artists’ prayer for something new to paint. The 
richest field on the earth is at their very door, and neglected of 
them. A few hundred years from now, the world’s greatest artists 
will be painting the Southwest ; and it will have lost half its value— 
the human-artistic and pictorial interest—long before that time. 

The fundamental faculty of the artist is imitative; and in all his 
career he is measured up by what he imitates, and how well. What- 
ever else he follows, it need not be the sheep-like example of a 


fashion set by chromo dealers and nursery painters. Imitation is 




















A LONG BEKACH OF THE ARID LANDS Photo by L. W. Buckley 


the birth of art—but also too much is its death. Success is in “know- 
ing when to let go.”’ 

Just as the new writer who makes a hit is pretty certain to be 
drawn to New York, and to become self-conscious and “smart” and 
dissevered from the material of which he drew his strength, so the 
successful young painter goes to the “art centers” to eat honey— 
and then probably to the South of France to paint things which a 
Frenchman of half his talent could paint better, because born to it. 

This is all on the plea that “the public demands it.” “The public” 
is very much like “We, the People of England,” alias Three Tailors 
of Tooley Street—being a few score sellers of pictures, of whom 
few know anything real about pictures except the market quota- 
tions, and a larger number of timid pretenders who have confidence 
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THE TATTER-TREE Photo by Chas. F. Lummis 
(Yucca ‘ Palm’’ on The Mojave Desert: within rifle shot of the ‘‘Mere Sapling.’’) 
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enough in their own genius, but a blanching fear as to selling the 
products of it to a stupid world. 

As a matter of fact, the great public does not know any more 
about art than the art dealers do—but is a great deal more willing 
to learn. It is somewhat tired of this eternal sameness of topic and 
treatment, which not even individuality in coloration and drawing 
can redeem from an almost deadly level. In literature this fact is 
being found out, and authors and publishers are both looking for 
Something New. But in the pictorial arts, matters are about where 
they were in American literature at the time of Mrs. Hemans. The 
most alluring, the most paintable, the least hackneyed field in the 
world for the painter is in the Southwest. This without any dero- 
gation of the rest of our national domain, in any part of which a 
sufficient artist can find a worthy theme. But in our Arid Lands, 
within easy reach of American artists, is such a concentrated variety 
of subjects of extraordinary interest, novelty, beauty and all the other 
qualities which go to “make a picture,” as can be found nowhere 
else in an equal area. The elusive lights of Palestine and Egypt, 
the skies and groves of Italy, are all duplicated here. So is their 
scenery—with the Alps thrown in, and a score of classes of scenery 
unique to this region. There is hardly a landscape in any part of the 
world which can not be nearly duplicated between Texas and Cali- 
fornia—Alps, glaciers, New England valleys, the jungles of India, 
the steppes of Tartary, the wastes of the Sahara, or the Puna; dead 
volcanoes by the hundred, and vaster lava flows than whelmed 
Herculaneum, and hundreds of square miles blanketed with their 
creamy tufa nearly 2000 feet in visible depth by section; cathedral 
forests, beside whose giant spires the biggest trees of Maine or the 
Schwarzwald would look like buggy-whips, and whose cloistered 
aisles make the in-grown tangle of the Amazons repulsive by com- 
parison ; the vegetation of all zones so close-neighbored that Heine’s 
“fichtenbaum und palme” seem a dull contrast; eternal snow and 
eternal flowers almost within the toss of a snowball, and fully within 
the scope of that cheap, but popular kodak, the human eye; a sea- 
sonal carpet of flowers so thick upon a common desert that in the 
happy month you shall be able to travel 500 miles at a stretch, and 
every footfall shall crush at least a dozen blossoms. 

And this is the merest hint of the beginning of the story. This 
Wonderland of God is rich in every phase that ever did or ever 
will appeal to him that can 

“Paint the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of Things as they are,” 
whether in oils, water-colors, pen-and-ink or mere words. 
Architecturally, no other part of the United States is so stimulant. 
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Photo by Chas. F. Lummis 
THE LAND OF STANDING ROCKS (ON THE SUMMIT OF THE ENCHANTED MESA) 
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There are not only innumerable structures of a date parallel with 
the Declaration of Independence, or the Landing at Plymouth Rock 
—there are thousands that revert to times when the smartest extant 
Englishman wore his hair for clothes. And there is architecture 
which we Smart People have never equalled yet—though we have 
long had a chance to do at least as well as to c py it. The civilized 
architect and artist hardly ever see these things—being too timid and 
too self-satisfied. But the few who do—they turn pale. If you 
think this is a strong assertion, ask Frederick Remington or 
Thomas Moran—who are reasonably known to Civilization, but also 
to the Southwest. 

Particularly, perhaps, from the standpoint of the “Human In- 
terest,” these poor geniuses who jump sheep-like over their own 
shadow, don’t know what they miss. There is no equal area in the 
world where there is such a variety of picturesque character studies 
—so many different Peoples (in looks, language, dress, custom, 
environment). Their faces, their dress, their habitat, their environ- 
ment, their ceremonials—why, the American artist who doesn’t 
dream of these things is only half-hatched to his own opportunities. 
Whatever “medium” he works in, from gouache to oils, whatever 
“lure” he follows, from landscape to portraiture—here’s a New 
World for him. If he'll get himself kicked off a Santa Fé train 
anywhere between Trinidad and Los Angeles, he can sit down where 


he lights; and get more “subjects” than he ever dreamed of before. 


THE POPPIES OF DEVORE 
By J. C. DAVIS 
AST chaparral and vineyard, higher still, and higher, 
Ip Just below the foot-hills burns a line of fire— 
Of living flame, a ribbon, adown the slope unrolled ; 
A long rent in the verdure, patched with cloth of gold 
Gold of California! Minted by the sun! 
Days and days of glory melted into one! 
“Californy poppies; that’s what they be! 
Ain't they the purtiest ever you see? 
‘Most put your eye out, so all-fired bright ; 
Curl up an’ go to sleep along toward night.” 


Devore, Cal 
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LIFE IN GOLDEN GATE PARK 

By GIBSON ADAMS. 
}HAT vast and beautiful playground of San Francisco, 
Golden Gate Park, teems with bird and animal life. 
Creatures both wild and fenced live there in great 
numbers, a never failing source of pleasure and study 





to those who love them. 

[If you would know the wild things, the only way is to go out 
and be of them. Although it has all been planted by the hand 
of man on barren sand-dunes, still there are long stretches of the 
western half of Golden Gate Park that seem the very heart of 
Nature, absolutely wild. No one would think that those rolling 
pine-barrens out toward the sea had not been there always; nor 
the Chain of Lakes with their tree-screened water vistas, their little 
islands tangled with over-growth, where wild ducks and mud-hens 
nest, and their banks, here open and brightened with yarrow and 
tansy and tidy-tips, there thicketed with willows and _ blackberry 
brambles and edged with reeds and cat-tails. 

This is the region the wild things love. But you will find. them 
out only in the quiet and early morning. A screen of shrubbery 
on a slope above the water is just the place to hide and quietly 
watch. 

Two big yellow-and-black butterflies, floating idly above the 
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water, are mirrored in the brown surface. A hundred quick carp 
are darting their gray noses out to grab at some winged delicacy. 
Yonder pond is black with mud-hens, whose sharp, insistent notes 
seem utterly meaningless. A small wild bunch of mallards are 
hiding in the tules and tall cresses, and two or three proud drakes 
among them are boasting in their funny little quacks. This is 
the busy time of day. 

Out from under a eucalyptus log came three wee field-mice, their 
tiny sharp noses and beady eyes searching all about for possible 
dangers. Once satisfied that all is safe, they frisk delightedly ove 
the log and have the jolliest little game of hide-and-seek, till a big 











A QUAIL HAUNT 


bluff rat comes along and sends them scampering away in terror. 

From a blackberry thicket a nettle wren pipes his exquisite little 
song. He is about the only sweet singer in all the district. Birds 
there are, of cdurse, without number; quarrelsome blackbirds, 
greedy robins, tiny restless bush-tits, pretty little peach-birds afraid 
of their own shadows, sparrows and linnets chumming and chirp- 
ing together; but only the nettle wren sings, and the little wild 
canary, who comes but seldom and tunes up not often. 

But a sweeter music than all the bird songs is the high clear 
call of the California quail, and here it is to be heard on every 
side, far and near. Any minute one or two of the plump little 
dandies will strut out from under the bushes, or perhaps a whole 
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AN ELK Cow 


procession, for these wild places abound with them. How trim anc 
dapper they are, how debonair, as they pick their way among the 
weeds, how quick to warn one another of every little danger, how 
fleet of foot, how swift of wing they are! 

One day | found one of their nests on the ground under an inno- 











A STaG ELK 
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cent-looking old brush-heap. I wondered how one little hen could 
cover all those fourteen eggs, and was glad to be no longer a boy 
and, boylike, unable to pass her pretty brown mottled treasures 
without guilt of theft. Later I sought to reward my goodness by 
acquaintance with the cunning round brown little ones; but the 
very week they were hatched they seemed to learn to scatter at the 
slightest alarm and run and hide in the dry leaves, whose color 
they seemed to have absorbed. 

On a bare open slope a quick flash of white suddenly arrests 
the eye. It is the pom-pon of a little fat hopping cotton-tail rabbit. 
Perhaps he has been there all the time; but he was not easy to 














A LILY POND 


see so long as he stayed still, for Nature protects the peaceful 
little thing with a coat of the very color of the sandy earth. A 
further watch would surely be rewarded with sight of more of his 
pretty kind, for there are many hereabout and I have seen them 
nowhere else so tame and confident. But there isn’t time for that 
now, for the morning is gone, hard as it is to realize. 

The animals in captivity one can study and enjoy without the 
usual feelings of pity; for, indeed, the fortunate creatures have 
many a comfort they never could have known in the wild. 

Down below the southwestern flank of Strawberry Hill and out 
beyond the model yacht lake lie two broad green pastures, where 
graze two herds embracing forty-three of the splendid, shapely 
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AN ALASKAN EAGLE 


American elk. Several of the noble stags rear aloft majestic antlers 
broader than the reach of a large man. In their own pastures live 
thirty-two graceful, beautiful deer and fauns of several varieties, 
and a pair of fleet, timid prong-horns. In the bison pasture roam 
sixteen of the huge, shaggy, surly monarchs of the praries. 

All these splendid herds have immense free paddocks covering 
many acres, with sheltering woods of pine, acacia and eucalyptus, 
and with broad, sunny, open greens, and sweet, fresh running water. 











GREAT CALIFORNIA CONDOR 
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Here they live and love and fight, knowing that food and protection 
are always theirs without thought or struggle. They go about their 
business and pleasures utterly ignoring the human beings who stop 
along the fences of wire mesh to watch them; unless, perhaps the 
cracking of peanut shells breaks their indifference. Few of the 
animals, large or small, seem able to resist the call of that favorite 
delicacy ; and in securing snap-shots of these restless creatures | 
have generally found the peanut as vital as the lens. 

In the secure iron-barred bear-runs lives Monarch, the Grizzly, 
biggest bear in captivity and perhaps the mildest. Surrounded 
by his happy family of five, the peaceful giant dwells in all the 
luxury of stone den and concrete bath-tub and sunning-bed of sand. 
At meal-times so huge a monster makes a droll picture, pleased 





A KANGAROO 


and satisfied with nothing less tame than loaves of baker’s French 
bread. Great baby that he is, a couple of chocolate creams will 
transport him to the very seventh heaven of delight. 

The kangaroo -pastures are broad and rolling. There the wild 
grass grows thick and green; and under the scattered clumps of 
trees are succulent beds of sweet Indian lettuce. The happy mar- 
supial group furnishes edifying pictures of tranquil, well-ordered 
family-life, as well as instructive studies in locomotion and _tail- 
propelling. 

The baby kangaroo is a cunning mite, whose little face wears a 
humorous and inquiring, yet wistful expression. At the advance 
of a stranger he dives, head foremost, into the maternal pouch; 
curiosity, however, soon gaining the upper hand, his lumpy outline 
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AMONG THE LIVE OAKS 


under the elastic skin is seen scrambling around to an erect posi- 
tion, and out pops the inquisitive little head. One day | saw one 
of the mothers, angered at a keeper too affectionate with her young, 
fell him to the ground with a single blow of her powerful tail 
upon his ankles. . 

To the lawns and pathways of the cultivated portions of the 
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park, dozens of stately peacocks, roaming free, lend gorgeous dashes 
of color. Some of the haughty, beautiful birds are very tame, and, 
after a little tactful coaxing, will condescend to accept nuts or 
fruit from one’s hand. 

On a wooded knoll above Conservatory Valley, hidden among the 
live-oaks, are the extensive aviaries. Under the high roofs of 
wire or glass are whole groves of trees, and little stone water- 
pools and runnels, and patches of grass. Here our native song- 
sters abound, and here birds, gorgeous of plume or sweet of voice, 
from a hundred corners of the earth live a free, wild, happy life 
in the open air. All day long and half the night they send up 
a riot of hilarious song. 

In one of the aviaries live also a little band of happy, fat squir- 
rels, gray and brown. The frisky little fellows are always busy— 
perhaps in the sand, burying or unearthing their stores of nuts, 
or in the grass playing cross-tag, or up and down the poles and 
rafters playing follow-the-leader. To count them accurately would 
seem a task impossible. 

Near-by are small collections of chipmunks, sables, porcupines 
and tortoises, all enjoying life in their own ways. 

Surely Golden Gate Park is a very paradise to all these creatures 
of hers. The wild things are zealously guarded from the gun of 
the hunter and the stone and sling-shot of the small boy. In winter 
the fenced herds have warm and well-provisioned sheds in which 
to find protection in time of gale or rain, though usually the warm 
California sun shines generously down upon them. And the days 
and nights of the long summer months are freshened by the brisk 
sea-winds and the cool salt fogs that blow in from the broad Pacific, 
to whose very surf stretch the five-mile length of the great free 
playground of the people. 


San Francisco. 


THE BLESSING 
By BERTHA McE. KNIPE. 
OT for the poppy-field 
TA Or red-bird’s song 
I sing my hymn of praise; 
But for the rain, the mist, the haze, 


That close me in the whole day long. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
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BERRIES. FROM AN ENCHAN FED GARDEN 
By F. E. HAWSON. 


HAT Yosemite, the grand, awe-inspiring miracle of 











scenic beauty, is also a natural garden in which flour- 





ish fruits for man’s delectation, may be news to many, 
notably to those tourists who pass the few days or 





weeks they have set apart for seeing God’s masterpiece 
in toilsome ascents of the steep and difficult trails which scar the lofty, 
protecting walls of the Valley. But to those who have been privi- 
leged to spend one whole happy summer in this garden of enchant- 
ment, and who love to wander across its lush meadows and in the 
shaced woods beside the river, discovering Nature’s hidden treas- 
ures, it is well known. 

First in point of plentitude and lusciousness are the wild straw- 
berries. These perfumed globes of toothsomeness are of a flavor 
so delicate and delicious that no cultivated fruit can be compared 
with them. The finest garden-berry is flat and tasteless beside this 
product of nature. It would seem that, growing in the midst of 
so much beauty, the plants had absorbed this loveliness, giving it 
back to the world in the flavor and fragrance of their fruit. 

Though in places the floor of the Valley is thickly carpeted with 
strawberry leaves, it is not where the plants produce the most 
luxurious leafage that they bear the largest crop of fruit. On the 
lower levels, from which the flood-water of the river has receded, 


Illustrations from photographs by the author. 

















WILD STRAWBERRY 
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the writer has found the largest and most luscious berries snugly 
hidden under the leaves of insignificant plants. Beneath the apple 
trees of the old, forsaken orchards, of which there are several in 
the Valley, the berries also grow in great profusion and of a size 
to rival their relatives of the garden. Occasionally by the roadside 
one would chance upon a fertile patch, or even under the shadow 
of giant trees, but these were mostly small and not so finely flavored 
as those which grew upon the meadow. 

There are several varieties of the wild strawberry, corresponding 
with the cultivated species. Some are small and round, others 
large, oval and delicious, others of a slender, oblong shape, differing 
in flavor from both the others. But any of them, made into pie, 











THIMBLEBERRY 


shortcake, preserve, or eaten fresh with sugar and cream, make a 
dish fit for a royal table. Wild strawberries are in season during 
June and July. 

The thimbleberry is a fruit so palatable and so full of possibilities 
that it is surprising the great Burbank has not experimented upon 
it and produced some new variety. Early in August it begins to 
ripen, and is plentiful during that month. This berry grows upon 
a low, broad-leaved shrub, which bears large, delicate blossoms, 
resembling those of the wild white rose. The fruit, allied to the 
raspberry family, is of a vivid red, covered with the little indenta- 
tions which give it its name. The dried petals of the blossoms 
remain upon the plant, making a sort of frill around the berry. One 
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WILD RASPBERRY 


of the faults of the thimbleberry is that as soon as it is ripe it is 
apt to fall to the ground. However, if one locates the patches 
before the berries are ripe, and watches them carefully, it is pos- 
sible to gather a bounteous harvest of fruit of a unique flavor all 
its own. The thmbleberry grows luxuriantly in shaded spots on 
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the floor of the Valley, and is also to be found in moist places 
bordering the mountain-trails. 

During August the wild gooseberry is also fit to garner. On 
account of the long, sharp spikes with which this berry protects 
itself, it is only possible to handle it literally with gloves, and 
because of these same “stickers,” the only way it can be used is in 
making jelly. But this jelly is well worth the trouble taken to 
gather the fruit, for it is totally unlike any other, having a peculiar 
and pleasing wild “tang,” which renders it superior, in the writer’s 
opinion, to the far-famed guava jelly. The wild gooseberry thrives 
best under sheltering trees on rocky or gravelly soil. I noted a 
number of shrubs on the shores of Mirror Lake, also several grow- 





MANZANITA BERRY AND BLOSSOM 


ing beside the trail to Vernal Falls, and many near the Happy Isles 
path. The ripe fruit is of a dull red, and emits a fragrance as 
sweet as that of a flower. 

The rocky undulations on the north side of the Valley are the 
favorite locations of the choke-cherry and the manzanita. The 
choke-cherry is of a bright red color, deepening to almost black 
when mature, and grows in long, graceful, drooping clusters. It is 
astringent and slightly bitter, but has a strong, rich, cherry flavor. 
Its chief use, I gathered from experienced camp housekeepers, is in 
flavoring the jelly made from manzanita berries, which, alone, is 
rather tasteless. The manzanita (little apple) berry is of a cinna- 
mon brown when ripe, but it is best to use it before it is fully ripe, 
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when of a pellucid, green-white hue. The evergreen manzanita 
shrub, with its buff stems and pale green leaves, is typical of Cali- 
fornia, the buoyant, ever-young State. In September, bravely 
decked in delicately tinted, perfumed, fairy-like bells and brown 
berries, it is a fit denizen of Yosemite, the Garden of Enchantment. 

Whether crowned with flat masses of cream-white blossoms, or 
with purple berries, the elder-tree is an ornament in the woods. 
The handsomest specimens seen by the writer grew near the roman- 
tic path which leads to Vernal and Nevada Falls. The tall shrubs 
grew beside the wild, foaming Merced river, sheltered by high 
walls of rock. They were covered with rich clusters of berries 
thickly powdered with a soft bloom, and the trees reminded me 

















CHOKE-CHERRY 


irresistibly of giant heliotrope bushes in full blossom. Elderberries 
ripen in September, and make appetizing pies and delightful pre- 
serves. They grow well on the floor of the Valley, and are also 
found among the rocks on the less precipitous walls of the Yosemite. 

A berry which I could not at first place was ultimately identified 
as the service-berry by the venerable Galen Clark, discoverer of the 
Mariposa Big Trees, and authority on all that concerns Yosemite. 
It is like a tiny damson and grows on a tall shrub, not unlike a 
plum tree. It is not plentiful in the Valley, and being doubtful as 
to its nature, I did not taste it. The accompanying photograph, 
which is a perfect representation of this fruit, will give botanists 


an opportunity to place it in its proper species. 
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SERVICE BERRY 


The wild raspberry of Yosemite is black. The graceful clinging 
plants resemble biackberry vines, and the berries, green, red or 
black, according to the stage of development, tip the ends of the 
branches. Wherever there is moisture it thrives, either beside the 
trails or in the woods bordering the river. Blackberries thrive in 
places, being especially plentiful near Inspiration Point. 

The wild plum-tree grows in the Valley, but I was unable to find 
one bearing fruit. Later I was told by a person who had resided 
over twenty years in the Yosemite that the wild plum never matures 
there. It comes to perfection, however, near Wawona and other 
places in the mountains, and is a very finely-flavored fruit. 

In this enchanted garden there are many non-edible berries to 
delight the eye in autumn. Among these the vermilion haws of 
the wild rose make brilliant dots of color amid the green. They 
are not, of course, poisonous, yet can scarcely be named among the 
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fruits. The purple wild currant charms the artistic, as it droops in 
graceful clusters. Handsome bunches of red-green berries displace 





the scented white plumes of the wild lilac. The shining black 
berries of the coffee-shrub have medicinal virtues as well as beauty, 
while clusters of dark fruit adorn the honeysuckle vines. Along 
the staircase trail to Glacier Point, the writer discovered a scarlet 
berry growing singly on a low shrub. It is an exact counterpart of 
the cherry in miniature, and is said to be exceedingly poisonous. 
But it is very pretty. The twin-berry, so called because it always 
grows in pairs, is another charming red berry sometimes found in 
the shaded woods. 
Merced, Cal. 





THE SHOWER OF GOLD 
By MARION CUMMINGS STANLEY 
LL AFTERNOON beside a stream green bordered 
Al I fled the noise and heat of blazing day; 
Gray rock-walls rose, with fern-lace fair embroidered ; 


Silence and shadow held their easeful sway: 


Through the close trees there fell no sun-ray gleaming ; 
In twilight green the streamlet slumbered there— 
A naiad on a mossy couch a-dreaming, 
With silver lilies in her shadowy hair. 


But as the westering day waned slow to even, 
Where jealous trees less careful guard, 

Sudden there fell a shaft of light from heaven 
And down the shaft a rain of molten gold. 


The cold stream flashed to tremulous fire; the golden 
Beam kissed the dreaming wave to ecstasy. 


I knew the shining shower of fables olden— 





Great Jove upon the breast of Danae! 


Tucson, Arizona 
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A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 
By J. TORREY CONNOR 
VIL. 
THE ONE WOMAN. 
7——sS—)HE sun was not an hour risen over the City of Mexico; 








yet for hours the villages on the Viga Canal had been 
astir. In the gray twilight that precedes the dawn the 
boats glide quietly down the silvery strip of water, 
their Indian crews—men_ bare-legged, bare-armed, 








women clothed in a single limp, cotton garment, with garlands of 
laboring silently at the poles. 





poppies on their straight, black locks 

The sun was not an hour risen; but the last boat has passed the 
Garita de la Viga. The flower-freighted craft led; sun-kissed blos- 
soms droop, and the flower-seller cries her wares in vain. The 
venders of the flower-market were all in their places—even Chiquita, 
“the lazy one’’—when Pauline Staines entered the inclosure. 

She lifted her skirts daintily from contact with the wet pave, 
and picked her way among piles of refuse—leaves, stalks, and 
discarded blooms—that had not yet been removed. On the stands 
were odorous heaps of flowers which the people of the market were 
weaving, with unerring taste as to color-combinations, into wreaths 





and bouquets. 
Now she stooped to inhale the perfume of the violets, or to finger 


the waxen cup of a magnolia blossom; and, unconscious of the 

















THE CROWD OF IDLERS 






































‘‘HERSELF, THE FAIREST FLOWER OF ALL’”’ 
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picture she made, she raised a sheaf of lilies and buried her face 
in the fragrant mass. 

Watching her from afar, himself unseen, Lowell Weston said: 
“She is the fairest flower of all.” 

At war with destiny—it seemed to him that he could not let 
he had battled the whole night through. 





Pauline go out of his life 























STILL PICTURESQUE 


Peter snored lustily by his side, recking not of the stormy soul that 
cried voiceless anathema on the fate that would: give the priceless 
treasure of this woman’s heart into the keeping of one so little 
fitted to care for it. 

Lowell had done a deal of thinking between the hours of dark 
and dawn. Also, he had read the Book of Life, not by slow 
sentences, but by chapters; and reading, he learned that for him 
there would ever be an unsatisfied desire—to hold the One Woman 
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in his arms. Honors, riches, length of days—what were these 
when his arms and his heart were empty? Whatever work he 
should, in future, set himself to do, her image would come between 
—the face, with its soft, blushing curve of cheek and chin, the 
smooth forehead, shadowed by wavy brown hair, the deep eyes 
with starry lights in them, the tender scarlet mouth with its mirth- 
ful curves. 

Countless captivating tricks of manner, that gave the key to her 
individuality, recurred to him—the way in which she held herself, 
simply, yet with a certain beautiful reserve; little gestures which 


she used, gestures as expressive as words; the varying shades of 
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LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE PEOPLE 


feeling as displayed by the ever-changing expression in voice and 
look. No other woman had such ways. 

The thought of winning Pauline from his cousin—a thought 
which, at first, had been cast out as he would have cast out prompt- 
ings of evil—returned in force. He welcomed it, turning it over 
in his mind as he tossed on a pillow of unrest; and, as unrefreshed 
as when he lay down, he went forth at break of day to renew the 
conflict. 

He tramped on and on, leaving the capital far behind. The 
green, smiling valley of Mexico, bounded by the lakes and the 
mountains, was about him—a sunlit valley, flecked with color- 
patches where the flowers grew thickly, and nurtured by streams 


that had their birth in the snows of Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl 
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It was fair to look upon, but the beauty of the scene did not tempt 
and she was there. 





him to linger. Yonder lay the city 

The struggle went on. It was charge and retreat, charge and 
retreat, as he alternately bade defiance to fate, or writhed under the 
fire of self-condemnation. Suddenly he woke to the consciousness 
of physical discomfort, for he “fought fasting.” 

He would seek her—he would not seek her. With the tumult 
of conflicting emotions still raging within him, he made his way 
back to the city. 

The weariness of long-continued strife was upon him; and ever, 
as he roused to further effort, he asked himself the old, old ques- 
tions—for which there is no answer—of what, and how, and why. 

















*‘‘WOMEN IN SHAPELESS Gowns”’ 


Out of his disordered thoughts one thought shaped itself clearly, 
distinctly. He was standing where ways divide, and he needed ne 
guide-post to tell him which way honor lay. If he erred, it would 


be with intent. 
He must decide—now! The professor and his party were to 


leave within the hour for Cuernavaca, from which place they would 
journey to the ruins of Xochicalco; and both Peter and himself had 


been invited to accompany them. Should he go? Would he dare 


to go? 

As he turned into the street on which stands the flower market, 
Polly crossed his path. He did not marvel that she was abroad at 
so early an hour, any more than he would have marveled at the 


sunshine, or the singing of the birds. It was enough that she was 
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there. When she left the market, he followed her, unobserved, to 
the door of her hotel. 

An hour later, Lowell betook himself to the train. Save that he 
was pale and very quiet, there was nothing in his manner to indi- 
cate the storm through which he had passed. 

The station was a Babel of sounds. Itinerant merchants, on the 
lookout for the crumbs of trade, had joined the crowd of idlers— 
today, as every day, attending the arrival and departure of trains— 
that hung about the building; their calls, mingled with the shrill 
cries of the venders of water-ices, milk and dulces, the piercingly 
sweet strains from the primitive instrument of an Indian musician, 

















‘““‘WITH JADED REBOZOS OVER THEIR HEADs’’ 


and the beggars’ monotonous, droning plea for alms, “por el amor 
de Dios,” assailed the ear. 

Polly stood watching the ebb and flow of the human tide. There 
were woman in shapeless cotton gowns, with faded rebozos draped 
over their heads; brigandish men, with sombreros tilted over their 
eyes; peons in white cotton garments and leathern sandals; carga- 
dores, staggering, their backs bowed beneath burdens that bent them 
double. Lowell made his way directly to her; his eyes interpreted 
the speech denied. 

“In Mexico,” she said, when she had returned his greeting, “there 
are compensations for growing old—one may still be picturesque.” 


The professor was driving the hotel mozso to the verge of imbe- 





—————— 
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cility with his questions and commands, delivered in very bad 
Spanish. Aunt Zenia, a disturbed expression on her usually placid 
countenance, fidgeted over the luggage. No sooner did Lowell 
appear than she seized upon him, and poured her grievances into 
his sympathetic ear. 

“We've had such a time getting here! Polly went to buy fruit, 
and idled half the morning away—” 

“But, Aunt Zenia, it is a lovely morning—just the kind to be 
idled away. And didn’t I bring you a peace-offering ?” 

“A red rose! A rose as big as a peony!” sniffed Miss Snodgrass. 
“She wanted to pin it on me—Ah, there comes Doctor Bolton! 














A PLEA FOR ALMS 


Peter, too! Good-morning, Peter. A fine day for our trip. I wish 
you would join the party, doctor.” 

“We're not going,” growled Peter, with a darkling glance at his 
counsin, who was monopolizing Polly. “I don’t know why. Lowell 
discovered important business that must be attended to. But | 
didn’t know it myself until half an hour ago, professor! Mine not 


to reason why, mine but to do—” 

“Peter, | want to thank you for the du/ces you sent in last night.” 
Polly interrupted. Her smile, a thing of beauty, fell alike on the 
just and the unjust; and Peter, comforted, forgot his grievance 


against his cousin. “If you'll allow me to give you some grand- 
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motherly advice,” she went on, lowering her voice, “I think it about 
time you began to save, instead of—” 

“I love to give advice myself, but I never take any. It is a 
matter of principle, with me.” 

“You are a lamb, Peter, a perfect lamb—as | told you the first 
time [| took you out shopping. But you have a certain goat-like 
stubbornness that is sad to see in one so young—” 

“Bah!” said Peter, unintentionally carrying out Polly's simile. 
“My age again! I wish you wouldn't everlastingly remind me how 


infernally young I am.” 




















PEONS 


He laid hold of Polly’s red parasol, and with the handle drew an 
intricate pattern in the dust. Polly hastily reversed the parasol, 
and Peter started a new pattern. 

“We won't quarrel about your years,” said Polly. “There are 
other subjects, and more interesting ones, I’m sure, over which we 
can disagree. But come! The professor is beckoning; the train 
must be ready to pull out. Give me my parasol, please.” 

“You'd better get aboard before all the seats are taken,” the pro- 


fessor advised. “Peter, lend a hand with the lunch-hamper, will 
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you?” He drew Doctor Bolton aside. “Watch him—watch Lowell 
Weston!” he cautioned. “If he makes any move toward leaving 
the city, telegraph me. The success of the Syndicate’s plans de- 
pends on you.” 

“T would d-do anything f-f-for you 
sister,” the doctor assured him. 

“The train isn’t due to start for a minute or so,” said Lowell to 
Polly, as he assisted her to mount the steps. 

There was an elusive something in her manner, when they met, 
that had held him dumb and constrained. In other women it might 
be coquetry; but with Polly—he always thought of her as Polly 





and your s-s-s—and your 











‘*‘BRIGANDISH FIGURES”’ 


now—it was different. She was not like other women—there was 
no one in the whole world like her. No! Polly would not play 
the part of coquette, when a poor wretch was in the dust at her feet. 

He was puzzling over the matter, when he became aware that she 
had asked him a question, and that she was regarding him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Pardon me!’ he said, rousing himself with an effort. “I am in 
the clouds this morning.” 

“Oh, but come back to earth! 
the train passes through Teotihuacan—that’s where the Aztec pyra- 
mids of the Sun and the Moon are, you know. I borrowed Aunt 
Zenia’s book, and read up on the subject. I intend to talk as im- 


she cried. “I want to find out if 
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provingly as I know how to the professor while we are en route. 
I’ve been practicing on Aunt Zenia, and she was good enough to 
make a polite show of interest.” 

More than once, since the day that she and Lowell had bidden 
each other a silent farewell, there behind the closed door that shut 
out the world for a space, had she masked her feelings under this 
gay insouciance. She had hidden the truth from Aunt Zenia, evad- 
ing the good lady’s probings; she had hidden it from the professor, 
who was displaying unwonted interest in her affairs. And now, 
frightened by the tumult of her heart, she would have denied the 
truth to herself! 

The train, after the fashion of Mexican trains, got under way 

















A MILK VENDER 


without warning. Lowell stood gazing at Polly, as if he would 
gather and treasure a last look at the fair, sweet face. He was 
parting forever—oh, the finality of youth!—from the One Woman, 
yet he did not touch her hand. The leave-taking was as informal as 
a “good-night” spoken in the sala of the hotel, with expectation of 
meeting on the morrow. He even smiled at Polly, looking up at 
her as she leaned on the rail. 

Doctor Bolton and Peter scrambled off the rear platform and 
turned to wave farewell; but Polly saw no one but Lowell. Across 
intervening space he still smiled at her as the train slowly steamed 
out of the station. 

[To be continued. ] 
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THE FIRST THEATER IN CALIFORNIA 
By WILLIAM ALBERT CURTIS. 

GIFT from a prisoner to his captives—such was the 

first theater in California. A peace-offering which 

developed into the foundation stone of one of the 

mightiest institutions in the State. It seems an atro- 





cious irony of fate, emphasizing the victories of peace. 

The theatre in California today represents an investment of about 
$7,000,000. Two hundred show-houses of various types and sizes 
are scattered from San Diego to Mendocino, and thousands thwart 
care under the magic spell of the foot-lights. From a humble gift 
has sprung the subject of one of California’s proudest boasts— 
“California is a good show-State.”” And what greater tribute is 
to be paid San Francisco than that which is now accorded her by 
the “profession,” despite the disaster of two years ago, “’Frisco is 
the best show-town in the country.” 

From small springs large rivers grow, and a neat, squat, adobe 
hall in the pueblo of Sonoma was the forerunner of the immense 
theatrical business of today. This modest building was originally 
the property of General M. G. Vallejo, after whom the town of 
Vallejo was named, and who was one of the stalwarts in the army 
of the Mexican government. 

The bi‘iding was designed for use as a storehouse, and was 
built by the general’s Indians. Its style of architecture was not 
unusual, being, in common with the surrounding bniidings, low, 
flat, and Moorish—of the type wihch is popularly known today 
as “Méssion.” <A failure of crops, however, had rendered it idle, 
and it lay in disuse until the spring of the year 1847 

California’s future at that period lay in a trembling balance. 
The United States wished it and had practically won a title to it 
on the battle-field from Mexico. Yet notwithstanding this, England 
and Russia, with superb effrontery, cast their eyes, so to speak, 
across the seas, and were fascinated with the land which greeted 
their vision. 

Then came General Frémont and his history-making army. All 
resistance was easily overcome and Frémont gained Central Cali- 
fornia and the bay-counties without difficulty. As he advanced, 
history reveals that he waxed in experience and caution. 

in view of the unsettled conditions, this latter instinct prompted 
him to cause the arrest of Vallejo. Might not the old warrior 
have transferred his allegiance to England, when he beheld the 
sway of Mexico tottering? Patently, it would be to the advantage 
of England to have an agent in the new country. 

The duty of making the arrest fell to Company C, of Colonel 
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Stevenson’s regiment, and Vallejo submitted with the scant grace 
which his fiery nature, blazing with indignation, would allow. A 
few days of reflection and courteous treatment from soldiers served 
to reconcile the old fighter to the amenities of the situation. At 
length he reached the philosophical conclusion that in the end 
friendship was to be preferred to enmity and determined upon a 
new course of procedure to succeed the abuse which he had been 
heaping upon the heads of his guards. 

His change of mind was at once apparent to the soldiers. Their 
meals were prepared by the general’s servants, and all possible 
comforts and luxuries afforded them. Vallejo personally arranged 
for various sports and dances. 

3ut the old soldier was quick to detect the amusement-hunger 
which afflicts the people of the western land. Something was 
lacking. Time hung heavily on the shoulders of the members of 
the company and Vallejo racked his brain for some time-killing 
device. Soon he had it—a theatre! 

He turned over to his captors his storehouse, the building 
described before, and suggested that it be converted into a play- 
house. Sixty willing hands bent to the work, and in a remarkably 
brief time the interior had been entirely changed. A platform was 
erected at one end of the structure, and on either side of it boxes. 
Slanting upward and away from the stage at a gentle angle, rows 
of rough benches were placed on stalwart supports. Branches of 
trees and other homely decorations were used to conceal the naked- 
ness of the walls. 

The question of an opening bill was very easily answered. But 
one bit of playwriting was available, “The Golden Farmer,” a farce 
comedy which had achieved considerable popularity in the East. 
Fortunately one of the members of the company had a copy of the 
text in book form, the play having attained a vogue sufficient to 
warrant its presentation in this form by an enterprising publisher. 

But had the stage manager the repertoire of a Charles Frohman 
or a David Belasco at his command, it is hardly probable that a 
better piece could have been selected, so well were its exigencies 
adapted to the material at hand. In the first place, it had but three 
female parts, and, to tell the truth, the feminine element of the 
population within one hundred miles of Sonoma, excluding San 
Francisco, numbered but five white women. These were married, 
and their husbands entertained deep-rooted scruples against loaning 
their wives to soldiers to play with. Accordingly, the old expedient 
of the female impersonated by the beardless youth was utilized. 

The great day arrived. A wonderful radiant Indian blanket 
closed off the stage as effectively, and lent an air of mystery as 
truly, as one of the latest-pattern asbestos curtains in a modern 
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play-house. Shortly after sundown the first of the audience began 
to appear. 

The first to reach the door was an Indian. Once inside, he 
grunted and comfortably settled himself in state as far to the rear 
as he could get, to the surprise of the soldiers. 

What an audience greeted California’s first theatrical perform- 
ance! Indians, cowboys, Mexicans, Spaniards, adventurers, bandits 
and soldiers—a picturesque assortment gathered from the corners 
of the globe rendering homage in this virgin land at the altar of 
Thespis. In the box sat Mrs. Vallejo and her husband, and Alcalde 
Boggs of the pueblo and his wife. 

Then the curtain rose and the actors began their work of enter- 
tainment. Stage-fright bothered them not, for they knew not self- 
consciousness. Unaffectedly natural and enjoying every moment 
and situation with a keen zest, the play progressed to the final 
curtain and the audience retired well pleased. 

The curtain on the larger stage of life has now rung down on 
all of the actors who participated, and so a complete cast of char- 
acters is at this late date unobtainable. The title role, “The Golden 
Farmer,” was enacted by William Huefner, who, after completing 
his term of service with Stevenson, remained in the new land and 
before his death became marshal of the Society of Pioneers. 

“Jenny Twitcher,” a farmer’s daughter, was impersonated by 
Howard Scott, who added to a beardless face a soft southern 
accent. Others participating in the performance were Lysander E. 
Washburne, who lived to be numbered among the prominent citi- 
zens of San Francisco, and David Norris, to whom the cue to exit 
was given in Alameda two years ago. 

News of the success of the performance travelled rapidly. A 
week later it was well known in San Francisco, and, encouraged by 
Vallejo and Alcalde Boggs, the soldiers held more rehearsals and 
perfected themselves in their parts. Then excursions were held 
from San Francisco to witness the succeeding performances. 

For a month a small boat was operated between Sonoma and 
San Francisco simply for the purpose of affording the home-sick 
an opportunity to see a real show once more. The soldiers in this 
manner cleared a snug little sum of money, which was devoted to 
improving the quality of the company’s mess and to other luxuries. 

Eventually Frémont’s suspicion against Vallejo began to waver, 
and finally the Pathfinder conceded that he had made a mistake. 
Before he ordered the release of his prisoner, however, he decided 
upon on of the picturesque tricks for which he was famous. 

One evening a squad of cavalry swooped down upon the home 
of Vallejo, and Mrs. Vallejo was asked to come to the porch. When 
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she complied with the request, she was handed an English and 
an American flag. 

“Which of these flags do you choose?” asked the officer in 
command. 

“This is the flag my husband has taught me to love,” replied the 
woman, clasping the latter banner. “It is the one he wishes to see 
waved over his beloved California.” Evidently the young soldier 
was impressed, as his superior withdrew his men a few days later 
and Vallejo was released. 

The old general lived but a few years longer, only long enough 
to see his vast holdings taken away from him by the influx of 
“Gringoes.” Once, when a party of squatters had executed a 
particularly bold steal, Vallejo was asked for an opinion of the 
new-comers. 

“| like the Yankees,” he replied. “I would rather be swindled by 
them than by anybody else. They do it so scientifically.” 

“But they are reducing you to poverty,” his son protested in 
alarm. 

“Well, let it go,” answered his father. “What good will it do to 
open an old sore? Let the wound heal—I brought it on myself. 
‘Whoso calls the bull must look out for the horns.’ ” 

Vallejo was on his deathbed. His friends spoke bitterly of the 
wrong inflicted upon him by the new settlers and mentioned the 
name of a man who had recently been killed and who had been 
very instrumental in reducing the Vallejo fortunes. 

“I throw no mud on the graves of the dead,” declared Vallejo 
vehemently, when he observed that he was called upon for some 
comment. And so he died, doubly honored, a brave soldier and the 
donor of California’s first theater. 


San Francisco 


BUCKTHORN 
By J. C. DAVIS. 


H, iS it a wisp of camp-fire smoke, 
© Adrift on the hill-side brown? 
Or is it a mist by dawn-light kissed ? 
Or a bit of the sky dropped down? 


Oh, Poppy-gold and the purples bold 
Of the Lupin are fine and rare; 
But the Buckthorn bloom that veils my hills 
Is fairest of all things fair. 
Devore, Cal. 
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ON THE OVERLAND 

By JENNET JOHNSON. 
: S LONG as he could keep the fancy, Ellery gave himself 
ai up to it luxuriously, leaning back in his section and 
watching the sweep of dark hair against the girl’s 
cheek. She wasn’t really at all like Beatrice, and yet— 
the simple coil at her neck, with the tendrils half-curl- 
ing about an ear, were powerfully suggestive. Man-like, Ellery saw 
no differences between Fifth Avenue simplicity and this New Eng- 
land variety three seats in front of him. So, equally man-like in the 
bigness, the whole-souledness of his live, his undeclared love for 
the One Woman, Ellery sat in the half-twilight of the car and 
dreamed. The heavy Pullman lurched and rumbled on monoton- 
ously ; the train, trying to make up lost hours, was straining ahead 
like a tired hunted thing, throwing the flat Kansas miles steadily 
behind—the miles that were separating him from Beatrice. Ellery 
closed his eyes as the twilight slipped rapidly into dark. The porter 
had not lighted the lamps—there were compensations in travelling 
by the less perfectly equipped Overland, after all! Now for a while 
he could forget that he was on a train—he could be again in the fire- 
lit library with her. 

It is to be feared that Ellery spent a very miserable half-hour 
there with Beatrice before the porter lighted the lamps; and the 
result of it all was only a stronger conviction that giving up a girl 
because you won’t ask her to be poor and live at The Needles with 
you is a cheerless kind of virtuousness. Ellery knew life well 
enough to realize that he had chosen a virtue, which was its only 
reward; and now, as he foresaw one Ellery and Virtue riding side 
by side, together across the Mojave on surveying trips through the 
unchanging, sun-steeped days, his pride almost failed. Knowing 
that she was not—not indifferent—it would have been so easy to 
say, “Come with me!” Ah, God knew how hard it had been not 
to say it! 

Darkness had already come when they pulled into Newton for 
dinner, and Ellery started forward with the other passengers to 
leave the car. But an important old lady and her stout and com- 
fortable husband blocked his way for an instant, and Ellery glanced 
back at the emptying aisle. The girl in lower Eleven was still sitting 
there, tremulous and uncertain, watching the others disappear in 
pairs and parties into the black strangeness outside. Ellery hesitated 
a moment, then he stepped toward her. Her full face had nothing 
of the pale, chiselled beauty of Beatrice, but she was very pretty 
and very nervous, and the box of crackers on the seat beside her 
touched Ellery’s heart. 

“Pardon me,” he said—and Ellery’s smile was very disarming— 
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“but this is the only station, you know, where you can get anything 
to eat tonight.” 

The girl flushed all over her pink-and-white prettiness, and 
dropped her eyes in embarrassment. Ellery could fairly hear the 
cautious mother’s parting injunction, “Speak only to uniformed of- 
ficials, my dear,” struggling against her frank young friendliness. 

“All of these people—we all go into the dining-room together, if 
you care to come along,” he added in casual kindness, and indicated 
the Important Lady’s vanishing gray back as he turned away. Pres- 
ently the girl appeared on the dark station platform, and Ellery 
merely sauntered a little apart from her as she hurried toward the 
strip of yellow light and the clanging gong. 

It was in the dining-room at Trinidad the next afternoon that they 
finally spoke to each other for more than a “Thank you.” There 
had been a hot-box during the night, and in the morning Ellery had 
seen the girl at Dodge City, gazing hungrily at a very Western 
lunch-room sign and nervously fingering a betrayingly shiny chate- 
laine, and he had come to the rescue with two sandwiches of the 
“three-decker” variety. During the day he noticed her excitement— 
half-nervous, half-happy—a sort of fluttering anticipation which 
made her pick up her bright-covered magazines and drop them 
again uncut. Like Ellery, she preferred to rest her head against 
the high-plushed back and look out at the stretch of gray plains. 
Child as she was, and unused to any travel (as Ellery inferred from 
the bright brown of her suit-case and the immaculateness of her 
gloves), she had all the dignity of an older woman of experience— 
a dignity which seemed to be born of a firm and happy purpose. 
Ellery fell to wondering about her in the pauses of his own uncheer- 
ing thoughts. And when he had resolutely put away the picture of 
Beatrice saying good-bye in her library—a good-bye so different 
from Beatrice’s customary calm good-byes in its fluctuating warmth 
and coldness, blushes and palenesses that it made his heart miss a 
beat even now in remembrance—when he had wrestled himself into 
a tired triumph for pride and had forced himself to say, “I am glad 
I didn’t ask her to come to this God-forsaken country with me’”— 
then Ellery tried to forget himself by fancying what pictures this 
girl in front of him was making. He knew the symptoms of day- 
dreams too well, did Ellery, to think for a moment that she was a 
bit more interested in the landscape than he. 

She was going to visit an aunt or a cousin in Los Angeles, he 
decided. It was her first trip away from Worcester (the end of 
her suit-case helped here) or at least from Massachusetts, and she 
was dreaming about the pictured rose-covered cottages, and the new 
clothes in her new trunk in the baggage-car, and the young men 
she would meet, so different from the boys at home! Ellery sighed. 
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Ah, well, he hoped she would find her roses and dresses and new 
friends half as delightful in the real as in her dream picture. It was 
the happiest time of her life—while things were as they seemed, and 
not as they were! 

It was at dinner that night as she sat beside him, fresh as a flower 
at the long white table, that the airy waitress overturned a cup of 
coffee on her waist, and in the instinctively co-operative mopping-up 
they fell into friendly talk. 

“And so,” Ellery said as he followed her back into their car, “I 
was right in my surmise. You are going to an undiscovered coun- 
try—undiscovered for you, I mean.” 

The girl laughed happily, “Yes,” and then, like a child, “Oh, I 
can hardly wait—till tomorrow afternoon!” She said the last word 
as if it had been “eternity.” 

So it was not to be Los Angeles, after all. Poor child, her new 
clothes would find few admirers in Phoenix or Tucson, and Arizona 
sun is not the best preservative of pink-and-whiteness! Ellery 
seated himself on the arm of the section opposite, and looked grave. 

“T’m afraid you won't find many—many attractions in the Terri- 

tory.” 
The giri laughed again and opened her lips, then closed them and 
turned her crimsoning cheeks to the dark window-pane. The car 
was warm and quiet; its occupants were taking their kill-time 
siestas, or reading doggedly in the uncertain light. For all that they 
were observed, Ellery and the girl might have been alone. She 
was silent for a minute, and Ellery watched her struggling with her 
happiness. She was like a fluttering bird. Then she turned from 
the window. 

“I’m—I’m only going for one—attraction.” 

She seemed to repent of her confidence as soon as she had made it; 
then again in an instant the thing itself, the Big Thing, blotted out 
all her little thoughts for convention, and she raised her head 
proudly. Ellery understood her relief in uttering what her heart 
had been dumbly singing for two thousand miles. The girl did not 
misunderstand, either, when he held out his hand with unmistakable 
warmth. 

“Congratulations!” he said. 

For several minutes neither spoke, but Ellery felt no dismissal, 
nor did the friendliness in any wise fade from the girl’s face. Then 
—and was it her intuition of his interest, and perhaps loneliness. or 
her own naive overflow ?—she began to speak, softly and with little 
catches in her voice. 

“IT knew him at home, in Worcester, you know, and we’ve— 
we've looked forward to this for three years. And now I’m going 
to him.” 

Ellery did not like to voice the “where” that he would have asked. 

“He is at Yucca, Arizona,” the girl went on, in a soft little voice 
that could not hide the pride. “There are some mines about seven 
miles away, and he has the deposit and shipping-house. We shall 
be very busy.” 

Ellery could have smiled at that “we,” had his heart not ached for 
the young Discoverer. “When thine are as they are,” he said to 
himself, and thought of Yucca. W y, he did not even remember 
the place in all his journeys over tie road—and a station in the 
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Territories too small to be remembered—God help the bride-elect, 
when the moment of disillusion came! 

“Do you know, have you any idea, what Western Arizona is like ?” 
he asked, half dreading half longing to help. 

The girl started. “I beg your pardon?” and he repeated the 
question. 

“Why, of course. I have a whole book full of his snap-shots,” 
she said. “It is gray, and flat, and lonesome, isn’t it? with dust 
storms that you call chinooks, and perhaps four inches of rain a 
year, and Christmas Day just like Fourth of July? Yes, I know 
about it.” Her tone was almost impatient. She seemed surprised 
at his commonplaceness in so questioning her. 

Ellery leaned toward her, his breath coming fast and faster. The 
lights swayed from side to side as the train jerked around a curve, 
and the man bent far forward, his eyes devouring the radiance of her 
face. 

“And knowing—this—you are content, happy to go and live 
there ?” 

In answer the girl only looked at him. 

* * * 

The short winter twilight had fallen when, with the jarring of 
brakes and shrill whistles that came back in empty echoes across 
the wide spaces, the train approached Yucca. Ellery watched the 
glowing face under the stylish little hat, and when the porter went 
forward with the suit-case and umbrella (Ellery smiled at the dainty 
monogramed handle), he too went forward, to say good-bye. 

Even in her self-absorption the girl started at the light in his eyes. 
But she was too happy to wonder at, or even notice, the peculiar 
cordiality of his wishes. 

“He would thank you,” she said simply, as she held out her hand, 
“if he knew how kind and helpful you have been—” She stopped 
with an excited little gasp. 

“There,” she cried. “Look! There is our home, and—” 

Ellery climbed down the open trap where the porter hung with 
bags and umbrella, in cheerful readiness to dispose shortly of one of 
his responsibilities. From the lowest step Ellery could see her future 
home—a square wooden building of the regulation dull red of the 
railroad, a square brown enclosure with a fence of the same red, 
two planks on a pole, the swinging black-and-white sign, “Yucca,” 
and a man in a sombrero waiting. 

“Yucca!” called the porter, flourishing his stool. 

* * * 

The Important Lady turned from her novel as the train raced 
away again. 

“She’ll change her expression,” she remarked sententiously to her 
comfortable spouse, who paid no attention except to rustle the Buf- 
falo Dispatch. “That is, unless she’s a fool.” 

Ellery, behind the gray back, smiled to himself. Then he beck- 
oned to the porter, yawning and sauntering down the aisle. There 
was a little catch in his voice as he spoke. 

“Bring me a telegraph blank,” he said. 

Redlands, Cal. 
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ABALONE INDUSTRY OF THE 
CALIFORNIA COAST 
By MRS. M. BURTON WILLIAMSON. 

HE ABALONE industry has reached such commercial 
value on the California Coast that it has been necessary 
to enact a law to protect and preserve these boneless 
mollusks. The law tries to do this by limiting the size 
of the shells collected, young ones being prohibited by 

the statute. 

In point of time these invertebrate fishes outrank man, having 
appeared on the earth during the Upper Cretaceous epochs and 
clung to Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene rocks during millions of 
years. 

The consumption of the Abalone, or Haliotis shell-fish, as food 
is of too early an origin to have been recorded. Athenzus, a Greek 
writer noted for epicurean taste, who lived at the end of the second 
and beginning of the third century, is reported to have considered 
the animal of the Haliotis as “exceedingly nutritious but indigest- 
ible.” The California Indians were large consumers of these native 
shell fish, as the many kitchen-middens, or shell-mounds, testify. 
The largest abalone shells the writer has seen were from the shell 
mounds of San Nicolas Island, where, according to Dr. S. Bowers, 
“Millions multiplied by millions would be but a beginning,” in 
ennumerating the vast number of shells in the heaps, “of which the 
Haliotis predominates.” Some years ago the writer saw black aba- 
lones in a crevice on Santa Catalina Island, and, at first, mistook 
them for fossils. Jeffreys, the well-known English conchologist, is 
often quoted as authority that “The maritime negroes of Senegal 
esteemed one species a great delicacy. . . H. tuberculata is hab- 
itually eaten by the poor in the north of France and in our Channel 
Isles, where it is occasionally cooked and served at the tables of the 
rich.” This species, however, will not compare with the California 
product in size. 

We know the Chinese and Japanese have been large consumers 
of these animals from our Pacific shores. It may be safely said 
that the consumption of these mollusks is world-wide, wherever 
they abound. 

The consumption of Abalones by Americans has been rather 
tentative, but lately there has been an active demand for this article 
of food, largely due to the manner of preparing the fish for mar- 
ket. It is sold in cans, and advertised as “highly recommended by 
physicians for its strengthening and invigorating qualities” (?) 
The contents of the can are tiny cubes, or dice-like bits, of shell- 
fish—not unlike little squares of fishes of the vertebrate type—and 
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these with the liquid are made into soup, chowder, fritters, salad, 
etc. 

As Halioti are vegetable feeders, dwell between fissures of rocks 
daily, and, we may say, are hourly washed by sea water, a dish of 
these mollusks ought to be as acceptable to a dainty palate as clams 
taken from the odorous beds in the San Pedro Channel. While the 
San Pedro Abalone fisheries label their cans both in Japanese and 
English as “Abalone,” one enterprising firm disguises the name 
under “Eno Laba,” Abalone spelled backward! 

As an export, the fish is dried rather than canned. Before the 
Abalone fishery became such an industry, the writer saw strings 
of dried abalones in Mexican stores in Los Angeles. They were 
nearly oblong in shape, from three to four inches long and like 
leather in appearance ; they formed a fine contrast to the long strings 
of bright-red chili-peppers that hung beside them. As the liver, 
head and mantle of the abalone are removed, only the immense 
foot (it has but one) and abductor muscles are utilized in drying. 

The Halioti shells are too well known to need describing. 
These flat, oval shells, with their spire near the margin, are com- 
mon objects. Their beautiful play of color make the finer speci- 
ments objects of admiration as mother-of-pearl curios. 

In the early sixties of the last century, when the industry was de- 
veloped on this coast, it was the shell alone that gave it commercial 
value. Dr. Stearns wrote in 1869, “The value of the exports of the 
Haliotis or Abalone shells from San Francisco was, in the year 
1866, $14,440, being 1697 sacks, each of two bushels capacity, and 
in the year 1867 the export had increased to 3714 sacks, worth $36,- 
090.” In 1889 it was said three hundred tons were shipped from 
the Lower Californian coast in one year, fifty tons being handled by 
one man in a month’s time. The Chinese were the principal gath- 
erers notwithstanding they were prohibited by the Mexican laws. 

The value of the Abalone fisheries had, from 1864 to the latter 
part of the century, developed from an industry in shells to one 
of considerable importance as a food export. 

In 1892 to 1895, there were Chinese fisheries on the islands of 
Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, San Miguel and San Clemente, where the 
animals were dried and shipped to San Francisco for the local use 
of Chinese and also for exportation. 

In 1899 the Abalone fishery at White’s Point, two miles north 
of Point Fermin, the light house, and four miles from San Pedro, 
reported 60,000 Ibs. of dried Abalones and 30,000 Ibs. of shells of 
$7800 value. The camp at White’s Point in 1899, as reported 
by the Fish Commission, had an “American superintendent with 
twenty Japanese, nine of whom composed the fishery party, the 
others working on shore.” 
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The Fish Commission for 1901 reported the Japanese as carrying 
on the Abalone fishery in Monterey county having “diving suits, 
air pumps” and latest accessories for collecting the mollusks. The 
products at this fishery amounted to 108,375 lbs. of dried Abalone 
meat and 63,293 Ibs. of shells. San Diego also had its exportation 
of Abalones, the dried meat being sent to San Francisco before 
it was shipped to China. The shell and animal part of the Aba- 
lone are of about equal weight when collected, but after the liver 
and other organs are removed from the meat and it is dried for 
the market, only about ten pounds of meat is produced from one 
hundred pounds of shells and meat, a shrinkage of about 90%.” 

Besides the fisheries mentioned another one of some importance 
on the northern coast of Mendocino county collected as many as 
2300 Abalones a day, according to a writer in The Overland. Here 
also diving suits, galvanized helmet, etc., are a part of the col- 
lecting outfit. In 1903, fourteen Japanese were employed, eight 
attending to the fishing, the others diving, etc. The supervisors of 
Mendocino county allowed this fishery to be conducted by the Jap- 
anese paying a license of $25.00 per quarter, although $100 per 
quarter was mentioned at first as the amount necessary. 

The collecting of Abalone fish by using diving armor is an inno- 
vation in the United States in the fishery industry. The diver goes 
down to a depth ranging from twenty to seventy-five feet of water. 
He used a net-like basket and this is hauled up and emptied by men 
above. Then the shells are taken to camp. Big wooden tubs hold 
the meat, which is washed, salted and the following day par-boiled 
and placed in the sun for a few hours, smoked for three hours, 
again boiled, dried, and this process is repeated, the drying time 
extending over weeks, the boiling probably as many hours. The 
fish are dried on trays. 

A description of the fishery at White’s Point gives a good idea 
of a Japanese fishery on the California coast. At this point there 
are two one-story buildings nestled against the high rocky bluffs 
along the beach of the Palos Verdes Hills. One building, a con- 
ventional cottage with a square roof, is used as the house for the 
Japanese, and the other, a long shack, for use in the Abalone fishery. 
Both these buildings command a fine view of the Pacific Ocean, and 
near them the big black rocks, the home of the Haliotis, are lashed 
by breakers as high as the cottage roof. 

The drying ground of the fishery, a yard semicircular in shape, 
is enclosed on the ocean side by a coarse, wire fence. Rows and 
rows of stakes cover this yard, and on these stakes are lath-like 
strips of wood about eighteen inches from the ground, covering the 
quaint little yard with ladder-like platforms from twenty to fifty feet 
long. Big trays from two and one-half to three feet wide by five 
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feet long are placed on these platforms. The writer made a rough 
count of these trays, which numbered about 150. As each tray aver- 
ages one hundred shell fish, some idea of the importance of the fish- 
ery may be estimated. Besides the dried fish, there is quite an 
industry in the canned product, as has been mentioned. A gasoline 
launch and boats are necessary to the business. 

The writer lately visited the camps, which had been reported 
as closed, or about to close for four or five years, because of the 
depletion of the fish. On account of a wind-storm the launch had 
that day been sent to San Pedro to anchor. Only three or four 
Japanese remained in camp and they were grinding and cutting 
strips of mother-of-pearl from some green Abalones (Haliotis ful- 
gena Phil.) for inlaid work. The head Japanese said the fishery 
would be conducted four or five days a month during the winter. 
When asked if he expected to carry on the fishery next summer, 
he said he hoped so, but seemed inclined to be non-committal. 

For some years it has been apparent that prohibitive measures 
must be taken, or California would be depleted of one of her most 
beautiful products. Counties had tried prohibitive measures by 
taxation. Monterey supervisors taxed the Japanese cannery at Car- 
mel Bay, six miles south of Monterey, $60 per year, making it, 
according to Dr. Robert E. C. Stearns, unlawful to “Fish for Aba- 
lones except in deep water, and by means of diving apparatus or 
other deep sea devices.” This tax or license could not be called a 
restrictive measure sensu stricto. In 1903 an amendment was in- 
troduced and approved by the California State Legislature, Feb. 
12. This amendment was included in Section 628, relative to the 
protection and preservation of fish, lobster, shrimp, crab, etc. The 
clause, as passed prohibited the collecting of “any Abalones or 
Abalone shells of the kind known to commerce as the black Aba- 
lone (Haliotis Californica) the shell of which measures less than 
fifteen inches around the outer edge of the shell.” In 1905 this 
section of the Penal Code of California was further amended re- 
garding this mollusk, the size of the black Abalone being amended 
to read twelve inches around the outer edge of the shell, instead of 
fifteen. Section 628 reads as follows: 

“Protection and Preservation of Fish; Close Season, Lobster 
or Crawhsh, Shrimp, Sturgeon, or Crab, Black Abalones. Penalty. 
Every person who, between the first day of April and the fifteenth 
day of September of each year, buys, sells, takes, catches, kills or 
has in his possession, any lobster or crawfish; or who at any time 
has in possession any lobster or crawfish of less size than nine and 
one-half inches in length, measured from one extremity to the 
other, exclusive of legs, claws or feelers; or who at any time offers 
for shipment, ships, or receives for shipment or transportation, 
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from the State of California to any other place in any other State, 
territory, or foreign country, of any dried shrimp or shrimp shells; 
or who, between the first days of September and the first days of 
November of each year, buys, ‘sells, takes, catches, kills, or has in 
his possession any crab; or, who, at any time, buys, sells, offers for 
sale, takes, catches, kills or has in his possession any sturgeon or 
any female crab or any crab which shell measures less than six 
inches across the back, or any abalones or abalone shells of the 
kind known to commerce as the black abalone (Haliotis Califor- 
nica) the shell of which shall measure less than twelve inches 
around the outer edge of the shell, or any other abalone shells, or 
abalones, the shell of which shall measure less than fifteen inches 
around the outer edge of the shell is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

A writer of the Los Angeles Times says of the Japanese fisher- 
men at White’s Point, they “get around this very easily by taking 
the meat of the baby abalones and letting the shells drop to the 
bottom of the sea.” That Section 628 has been enforced, the fines 
for individual cases testify ; men of Anacapa Island, at Ventura and 
Redondo were each fined twenty dollars for the offense. Rather 
a big price to pay for immature fish. Mr. H. I. Pritchard, Deputy 
State Fish Commissioner, to whom the writer is indebted for in- 
formation relative to the enforcement of the law, says of Japanese 
arrested near San Clemente Island and near Santa Cruz Island: 
“They were all heavily fined.” They used “diving suits and took 
45,000 shells in sixty days.” 

It is to be regretted that the law makers tried to give the scientific 
name for the black abalone, as Haliotis Californiensis Swainson— 
which was evidently intended, there being no such a shell as “Hali- 
otis Californica”’—is a rare variety of the black abalone and the 
writer believes not reported north of the Mexican line. The name 
of the common black abalone found on the coast is Haliotis Crach- 
erodu, Leach. 

As to the law, it is very evident it has been tried and found want- 
ing, not because it is a dead letter, but rather because it is inade- 
quate. As a rule, an immature specimen is of little value, as it is 
the adult that is more highly prized; but if these mollusks are de- 
stroyed as soon as old enough to propagate, of what use to the 
State is the preservation of the young? To illustrate: Were a 
gardener to prohibit the removal of all young plants from his garden 
of annuals but at the same time permit the general destruction of 
all plants ready to bloom, his sanity might be questioned. 

If, instead of allowing the fishing of mature shells every year and 
every month in the year, it limited the industry to'one year in every 
four or five, even then, with some clause as to amount collected, 
there would be some restriction in the destruction of these mollusks, 
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though the law regarding the collecting of the young remained 
as now. 

In primitive times on the California coast, abalone shells not only 
occupied a distinguished place for ornamental uses, but, the “coin 
of the realm” being in shell money, the relationship of the Haliotis 
to other genera of shells was of the highest value. 

Stephen Powers, the well known ethnologist, says of this money: 
“The money answering to gold is made from varieties of the ear- 
shell (Haliotis) and is called ullo. * * They cut these shells 
with flints into oblong strips from an inch to two inches in length, 
according to the curvature of the shell, and about as broad as long. 
Two holes are drilled near the narrow end of each piece, and they 
are thereby fastened to a string (made of the inned bark of the 
wild cotton or milkweed—Asclepias) hanging edge to edge. Ten 
pieces generally constitute a string, and the larger pieces rate at $1 
a piece, $10 a string; the smaller in proportion, or less, if they are 
not pretty. Being susceptible of a high polish this money forms 
a beautiful ornament, and is worn for necklaces on gala days. But 
as money it is rather too large and cumbersome. The Indians gen- 
erally seek to exchange it for the less brilliant but more useful hawok 
(Pachydesma crassatelloides). The ullo may be considered rather 
as jewelry.” 

When civilized man appeared, imitation found its way into the 
currency of the red man, and as a natural consequence the abalone 
money of the Indians was affected by the spurious sort and shell 
money fell below par as a means for barter. When these shells had 
lost their commercial value, yet, according to Stephen Powers, they 
were still valued by the old Indians. He says: “It is singular how 
the old Indians cling to this currency when they know it will pur- 
chase nothing from the stores; but then their wants are few and 
mostly supplied from the sources of nature; and, besides that, this 
money has a certain religious value in their minds, as being alone 
worthy to be offered up on the funeral pyre of departed friends or 
famous chiefs of their tribes.” 

The tools of the aborigines, with the exception of such simple im- 
plements as the drill used for boring holes and cutting ornamental 
piece out of shells, were chiefly obsidian or flint knives and awls. 

Some years ago the writer saw one of these drills for making 
wampum and marveled that so simple an implement could have done 
the work. Evidently dexterity in its use compensated for the lack 
of mechanism in the tool. 

The hurry of civilization, that makes time the servant of labor by 
the use of steam and dynamo, had no place in their minds as they 
patiently cut and carved with drill and knife the various shapes 
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“concentric, elliptic, lanceolate, falciform leaf-shaped” and “dis- 
coidal pieces.” 

The aboriginal mode of cutting and polishing the Haliotis con- 
trasted with the methods employed today tells the story of the evo- 
lution of physical science. To “hitch your wagon to a star” is an 
ideal flight, but the imagination is no less quickened when we learn 
that the electric current that has made possible the carborundum 
that polishes the abalone of the Pacific shore is furnished by Niagara 
Falls. This crystalline substance whose hardness is hardly less than 
that of the diamond is the powder that polishes to a glassy smooth- 
ness the rough outer surface of the Haliotis. The emery wheel could 
not do it for the lapidary, but the wheel charged with carborundum 
is the wand. These wheels or disks, with a hole in the center, are 
made of layers and layers, to the number of forty, of thin, coarse 
muslin; around the circumference is the carborundum reduced to a 
coarse powder. 

The rough epidermis of the Haliotis is first removed by using a 
coarse wheel charged with tripoli, then another with rouge, and later 
on they are ready for the glassy polish that only the carborundum 
can give. 

While California, with its possibilities for outdoor work all the 
year round, makes this work of grinding and polishing of less fatal- 
ity—having fresh air at command—yet even here the constant 
worker along this line finds human nature has limits of endurance. 
J. A. McIntosh, who has a little shop for three or four workers on 
Main street, in Los Angeles, has been in the polishing business 
longer than any of his confreres—he having manufactured shell 
novelties since 1888. 

While all parts of the abalone are utilized in ornamental work, 
breastpins, cuff buttons, etc., are made from the muscular impres- 
sion, or muscle scar found on the interior of the shell. These 
muscle scars are the point of connection between the animal and 
the shell—the most beautiful play of colors is found in these im- 
pressions, which sometimes assume grotesque shapes in their iri- 
descent outline. This muscular impression, noted for its iridescence, 
becomes more beautiful after the animal has matured—in a 
young shell, especially of the black abalone, the impression is 
hardly recognizable or much less brilliant. From the muscle scar 
of ar adult black abalone (Haliotis Cracherodii, Leach), stick pins 
are made that imitate cacholong, a variety of opal, commonly known 
as pearl opal. 

The peculiar shape of the Haliotis rendered it at once a handy 
utensil or dish for the Indians, the only drawback being the little 
round holes under the columella, and these they closed with as- 
phaltum. Today campers utilize the shell in many ways even as the 
aborigines may have done. Commerce recognizes their possibilities 
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as useful objects, soap trays, pin trays, etc., prepared for the trade 
find their way into curio stores, thence to seaside and mountain 
cottages, or, as curios for the tourists. 

The Indians made their fish hooks from the thick part of Halio- 
tis. George Frederick Kunz describes the process: ‘Pearly shells 
are cut into rude disks of about two inches in diameter; these are 
then perforated and the perforations gradually enlarged until the 
disk is reduced to a flattish oval ring; this ring is then cut through 
on one side, and worked into the shape of the letter C, and the 
completed hook is soon attained.” 

Spoons, knives and forks, etc., made from abalones are familiar 
objects in commerce, as well as articles decorated with inlaid work. 
George Frederick Kunz, in his work on Pearls and Pearl Shells, 
describes a piano once exhibited in New York having an entire 
keyboard of mother-of-pearl, the flats and sharps of green abalone 
contrasting with the keys of white pearl. 

He says of the preparation of the abalone for inlaid work that at 
Nagasaki the polishing of the shell is not scientifically conducted, 
the slow process of a fine-grained sandstone being their mode of 
polishing. But if science facilitates the work of polishing in the 
United States, the Japanese are far in the front rank in their ex- 
quisite lacquer work with “beautiful devices in transparent lacquer. 

But the abalone industry, as an art, is only in its infancy on our 
shores. 

Commercially, pearls from Haliotis do not rank with those of the 
pearl-oyster (Maleagrina Margaritifera), from the Orient, nor the 
pearl-oyster (Avicula), from the Gulf of California, but these ir- 
regular pearls, commercially known as pearl baroques of abalones, 
have a commercial value, that in a few years has doubled the price 
quoted to amateur collectors who would add a few to their collec- 
tion; the finest ones having a value that belong to each individual 
pearl. 

The Indians are said to have formed artificial pearls, according 
to Yates, when their Haliotis shells did not furnish enough natural 


ones. i 
If electric science could manufacture a mineral from sand, coke 


and salt, that at first deceived the elect, she may evolve a jewel from 
the mother-of-pearl of the abalone and some other substance which 
we will designate as X, that will rival in beauty the now popular 
black pearl of the Gulf. 

Hollywood, Cal. 
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WOODS OF MENDOCINO 
By MARGARET TROIL! 

Sa) NE, morning, being quite free from care, and comfort- 
able in your old clothes, you will set out with steady 
pace from the cabin in the valley. For there is a 
certain place on top of the ridge called the Mesquite 
Field, where deer often come, hunted through the 
woods by the dogs. The road is broad, for a wood-road, and it 
first lays itself over a slight knoll, from which the valley shrinks 
into a picture—a level field, steep ridges north and east, the curve 
of the western hill. It is green and soft gold; gently blurred, hud- 
dling alders by the river; straight, severe pines and redwoods on the 
ridges. 

Then the road takes the steepest slope, and the trees begin to 
stand in front of the valley-picture, and to step down about you. 
The Mesquite Field ridge absorbs all your energies. There are 
black stumps of trees, fallen sooty trunks around which the gra- 
cious fern has grouped its friendly brethren. But higher on the 
ridge are trees yet untouched, rising in their proud, silent way. 
You will come to bars in a new-made fence, pass some magnificent 
trees, and come out into a thriving potato patch on the top of the 
ridge. Deer like potatoes; their sharp hoof-prints tell the tale. 
Beyond the patch waves the mesquite grass. There are trees on 
the side of the ridge, but the field ends abruptly to your eyes. The 
grasshoppers spring in the tall grass that you stir into motion as 
you wade through. Then the field falls away over the round edge, 
and the grass trails its warm summer mantle down a long slope 
which disappears below. 

The ocean is marking the line of its domain far off in a creamy 
blur. To it falls a long sea-slope, fortified rearward by ridge after 
ridge, pressing on with bayonets of pine and redwood. Wild 
country lurks back there, but, below, the river and its flats are 
placid and safe enough, with patchwork of cultivated fields and 
clumps of motionless cattle. It is fine and airy up here, above the 
sea, and yet within high reach of its steady thunder, borne up on 
a breeze sent landward. 

This is like a high, safe observation tower, with a clear view 
on one side, and all the trees marching up on the other three, and 
thick brush to interfere with your infantry, except that one up-and- 
down road, altogether strategic, by which you came. But there is 
a delightfulness about high, level places, only a degree below the 
exultation brewed on high peaks. Level places are usually low 
places, but here you may lie down and be a giant in your grass- 
forest, and yet be conscious that you on your meadow are borne 
aloft, as on a magic carpet. Nothing can be finer or more uncon- 
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scious than mere living up here. You belong to the hill, and the 
breathing of the air, and the still trees that wait on the meadow. 

On over the edge, down to the river-flats. The river must be 
waded, and then you may pick out a way into a gulch. Its wide 
lower end holds a ranch, and the ridges as they approach each 
other still admit diminutive flats which bear traces of one-time 
cultivation. Here are possibilities of deer. One might step from 
the brush, or be drinking at the creek. But the possibilities do not 
become substantial realities. One steps on the ridge, as on the 
first step of a staircase. Fire has eaten up the underbrush, and 
except for great fallen trunks, black with soot, and occasional low 
horizontal branches, the trail is clear. The possibilities continue ; 
the deer have nipped the tender fern-tops; here against a tree is 
an oval depression. “A deer slept there,” says the woodsman. The 
side of a log is deeply rasped. “Bear,” says he. But where is he 
that rested in the pine-needle-bed, and he that sharpened his claws 
in the log? They have been, they are not, and the silent tree- 
preserves have nothing to tell. 

Almost at one step from the incline, the flat, top of the ridge is 
reached. After a tangle of dead young trees and green hazel 
thickets, the woodsman may announce, “Here’s the apple orchard.” 
Standing in thick grass, and seeing only grass, you ask, “Where?” 
but discover it presently. The familiar attitude of apple-trees 
appeals to your imagination as needing a farm-house roof and 
chimney-tops, “bosomed high,” to make it less forlorn. There is a 
black giant of a redwood stump among the orchard trees, and the 
long grass assails one’s knees. 

The bark of the banished trees is clawed and scratched by furry 
apple-thieves, and the boughs bent and broken so that they fall 
about your shoulders as you stand under them. Apple-trees like to 
cuddle, and it must soothe their loneliness to have a woman’s hand 
touch their torn and wounded skin, and a woman’s eye look up into 
their green souls. See how their branches sweep down about you! 
But to-night the bears will come and balance on that slender limb 
from whence depends a last green apple. The dark forest holds 
them now, but it is also moving onward, surrounding the outcast 
orchard. You must go—and the abandoned few do not follow 
down the mountain, for you have no Amphion’s lyre. 

Your feet will find an old skid-road from the top of the ridge, 
and the descent is swift and easy. This road was once disturbingly 
new, men and mules making it noisy and profane as they dragged 
the captured trees down to the mill in the gulch. But now—only 
its bones across some bridged gully, or huge log half buried like 
some ancient mastodon. The raspberry bushes guard the old road 
now. They will challenge you with their hooked bayonets, and will 
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hold you till you answer them gently. Down, down, and the 
opposite ridges rise. The mill-dam becomes vocal, or it must be a 
water-nymph sitting draped in her own hair away in there under 
the alders, who sings that sibilant, watery song. 

Here is the old mill, rising on its sturdy hewn timbers, and 
looking down the valley, first the dark wooded sides, then the tawny 
curves of the grass hills. It has a monumental dignity, this old 
mill, as it awaits the approach of the forest. The army whispers in 
its ambushes, the wind plays in its banners, every bud and twig 
will be a recruit to march on the old mill. It is as outcast as the 
old orchard on the ridge, and all things are preparing for its final 
disappearance. You see how the wilderness takes the human 
ways: besets them with bush and brier, lets down big trees about 
to fall, loosens a stone in its pavement, drops a high bank, so that 
after a time the mill will sit in the forest, a thing to which nothing 
comes, from which nothing goes. For the going is taken out of 
the road. The stream of motion of which it was the channel has 
sunk away. 

So things go back to the old embrace. Nature holds again the 
outcast orchard, the old mill. 

In the next gulch is a steep ridge slope with trees forever migrat- 
ing down to the river. It is the unexplored wilderness, above, and 
the charm of running water holds back its crowding wild things. 

But then, a trail, a path is made, and the trees stop migrating. 
Now, some of them lean over it, others reach up to it from below. 
The river glides on from bend to bend, and the dark ridges dis- 
appear one behind the other. But the trail itself—it will lure you 
on from the rocky point where it clings to the hard bluff, into a 
cool, still nook, screened by the tops of the river-alders, and guarded 
by the mountain-side and pine and fir sentries. And there is a 
maple that begs you to climb up on its arm while the path 
rambles on beyond. Then Comus will come, and the enchantment 
is on you. For the ferns lean down, and the maple has strewn a 
few of its leaves, so that the silence stirs with their trembling. The 
screen of alders is luminous with the brightness of the river. There 
is nothing but this, and your soul is white. 

Then the spell changes, and your feet caress the soft, brown 
path, and you come out into the strong sunlight against the rocky 
wall, wide awake. Below you, and between you and the dark ridge 
yonder, within the curving arm of the river, stands an apple-orchard, 
lifting its bright green tops and long sprays hung with red fruit. 
Beyond it, the little white farm-house has nestled down with the 
steep side of the ridge for a back-rest. 

And this is what the path leads you to. You might go on—the 
bees will buzz you a welcome from the hives at the end, and then 
the trees will stoop down about you, and you can look up into a 
green sky set with constellations of apples. And what more could 
you ask? 

Keene, Kern Co., Cal. 
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THE BELLE OF THE PLATTE 
By GEO. C. PRICE. 

CROSS the long wooden bridge which spanned the 
shallow, shifting Platte, cantered a sleek black horse. 
The intermittent breeze floated the broad bands of 
scarlet silk that adorned a drooping hat of leghorn 
straw out in parallel lines from the low crown; then, 

with every lull those ribbons settled confidently around the neck 
and shoulders of the most accomplished horsewoman of all that 
section of very clever equestriennes. Ruey Patrick sat in her saddle, 
with a careless grace acquired only with long practice, allowing her 
reins to dangle loosely on either side of Shepard Boy’s shiny neck. 

Away to the north lay the rolling prairie that lost itself in the 
rising sandhills, while to the south the Nebraska grass-land seemed 
boundless, as it stretched on past the scattered buildings compris- 
ing the county seat. The newly-painted roof of the court-house 
was so plainly visible to the young woman cantering over the 
bridge, that she felt as if she could touch it by just reaching out 
her hand; but the land of her birth held for her no secret delusion 
regarding distance, and right well she knew that twelve good long 
American miles were between her and the bright red roof. 

An hour later, after turning Shepard Boy over to the care of 
Squires, Ruey sauntered up the broad steps of the court-house, 
dusting her corduroy skirt with the short riding-whip, and entered 
the sheriff’s office. She slipped quietly over to the young man 
busily engaged at the desk and placed her hands on his broad 
shoulders. 

He looked up at her. They were twins. Yes, absolutely no 
necessity of placing a question-mark after the word “twins.” Ethan 
had the same dark, curling hair, fathomless brown eyes, and clear, 
olive complexion that had won for Ruey the title of the “Belle of 
the Platte.” 

“Just got in from the ranch?” queried Ethan, as he directed 
his eyes to the bundle of subpoenas before him. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I want to see Pa. Where is he?” 

“Why, he’s in Omaha by this time, on his way to New Orleans, 
after Kit Nelson. We received the Louisiana papers early this 
morning, and Pa left on the nine. He told me to tell you to 
go out to the ranch day after tomorrow and see that the cattle 
were not suffering for water. If the windmill is out of order, 
you are to get some of the Webber haying outfit to fix it. You 
are not to climb the tower again, even if every hoof on the ranch 
actually burns up for want of water.” 

“Not climb the tower? Why, I’d rather climb a dozen towers 
than go begging ’round the Webber ranch.” 
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“What are you giving me, Ruey?” Ethan grinned broadly as 
he continued, “You’d rather love-make around with Fred Webber 
than to eat when you’re hungry.” Going on more soberly, he said: 

“By the way, Squires tells me that Fred has asked to ship I’ma 
Daisy in our car with Shep. I guess he’s entered her in the free- 
for-all, too. Oh, yes! Pa said for you and I to go down to Omaha 
to Aunt Kate’s. If he doesn’t get home before, he will stop over in 
time for the race.” 

Ethan turned to the subpoenas, and Ruey left the office, calling 
back to him as she went down the corridor: 

“T think Fred Webber has played me a mean trick, not to say a 
word about entering I’ma Daisy. I’m going out to the track and see 
how Squires is getting along with Shep.” 

When Ruey reached the training park Squires was leading Shep- 
ard Boy around the cooling ring under the cottonwood trees. 
He touched his cap and grunted in his gruff way: 

“Howdy, Miss Patrick. I’ve just given Shep a little warming up. 
It won’t do for you to ride him to the ranch again—it’s too near the 
race. We'll have a horse race on our hands now, since Webber’s 
entered the bay mare.” 

Ruey walked up to the black horse and he began to nibble at the 
ruffle on her shoulder. Shepard Boy had the Wilks head, with 
rather a thick throat, but neck well proportioned and set on a pair 
of fine shoulders, which were connected to the pacing hips by a back 
as strong as steel. He had good feet and legs—with which he never 
made a mistake; large nostrils and a breathing capacity that made 
him a veritable pacing-machine. His kindly countenance, showing 
extreme intelligence, marked him a race-horse of unusual attrac- 
tiveness. 

Shep’s persevering nibbles at Ruey’s ruffles were transferred to a 
big lump of brown sugar which that young lady had taken from 
Squires’ lunch-box. 

After Shep had eaten his sugar, Ruey walked to the watering- 
trough and began to dabble her hand in the water to remove the 
softened sugar. As she stood by the exercise-cart, she informed 
Squires that she would ride Tyler out to the ranch a couple of days 
later, and that he need not worry about her taking Shep again until 
after the race. 

All the remainder of the afternoon was scorching hot. The next 
day was hotter. Early the following morning Ruey was cantering 
off toward the ranch, this time riding the hardened saddle-horse 
Tyler, good for sixty miles, even on a hot day. Tyler kept up his 
steady gallop, and by nine o’clock Ruey was tying him in the wire 
pen, at the foot of the windmill tower. 

The pump was idle and the great iron tank as dry as a powder- 
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horn, while six hundred steers pawed the dusty ground in almost 
famished desperation, their tongues lolling from their parched 
mouths. A good strong wind was blowing, and Ruey muttered to 
herself, as she looked up at the wheel, sixty feet above her head: 

“If I was a man I’d certainly swear. I’ve a good mind to swear 
anyway. Just to think of that no-account gearing! The casting has 
slipped, and a tornado would not make the wheel turn. All this 
wind is going to waste, and the cattle are dying for water. Well, it’s 
got to be fixed, and I’m not going near the Webber ranch, either.” 

With the last word, Ruey gave a vicious jerk at the tool-box and 
it flew open. She picked out a heavy wrench and fastened the tool- 
belt around her waist. Up the ladder she crept, the wind blowing 
stronger at every round and the safety-chain clanking as it dangled 
from the belt. 

It required a great deal of will-power and no child’s muscle to 
keep her feet on the vibrating ladder, and she drew a sigh of relief 
when she reached the platform, and hooked the snap of the safety- 
chain on the lower brace of the monster fan. Then she began to 
pound at the casting that had slipped from its place. Half a dozen 
strokes from the heavy wrench and it flew to its proper position. 
With lightning-like rapidity the big wheel veered to catch the wind, 
and Ruey was as suddenly swept from her feet and the thrashing 
fan held her suspended, sixty feet above the surging steers—sixty 
feet above a sea of tangled horns, to be precipitated on which meant 
instant death, or at least mutilation in a horrible manner. It was 
only by holding on with one hand that she was able to keep herself 
in an upright position. She did not scream. Ruey was not the 
screaming kind. She realized that it was impossible again to reach 
the platform and that her only safety lay in keeping a firm hold of 
the brace, lest she be swept by the wind so close to the swiftly 
revolving wheel that her clothing would become entangled and the 
accident end in a catastrophe so dreadful that the mere thought of 
it made her shudder. 

Fred Webber had noticed Ruey’s arrival at the windmill and sat 
gazing at the tower through a pair of strong field-glasses. He 
watched her creep up the tower; he saw the fan sweep her from the 
platform. Springing from the mower-seat, he tore the harness from 
the sorrel mare, and mounting bare-back lashed the startled animal 
into a dead run. 

The haying gang watched the performance in open-mouthed 
wonder. Of course they were unconscious of the terrible danger 
that had so suddenly swooped down on the plucky little Belle of 
the Platte. 

And that danger had increased a hundred fold, for the tool-belt, 
rotten from age and exposure, began to give way under the strain 
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of Ruey’s weight and the continual sway of her body. Luckily for 
her, she had noticed that the belt was about to break, and she clung 
with both hands—desperately clung to the iron brace that was 
mercilessly lacerating her gloveless palms. Then she heard the 
rapid hoof-beats. Thank Heaven! Oh, if she could but hold a 
little longer! There was no pain in the hands now, but her shoulders 
seemed as if molten lead were burning to the bone. Her teeth were 
set; her face was white and drawn; her mind was centered on the 
one thought—hold!.. She did not notice that the wheel had ceased 
to turn; she hardly knew that she was being carried down the 
ladder of the tower. Fred admitted, afterward, that it was no 
boy’s job. 
* * * 

All is bustle and excitement in the quarters of the horses that 
start in the free-for-all race. 

Squires has just slipped over to the shop for a rivet, and Ethan 
watches every move of the assistant$ as the adjustment of Shep’s 
rigging progresses. 

Ruey has just arrived and playfully tapping Ethan on the arm, 
which is in a sling, she remarks rather flippantly : 

“How’s the wing, Birdie?” 

“Oh, my arm’s not worrying me as much as some other things,” 
answered Ethan. “What could we do if Squires should meet with an 
accident? He’s been gone long enough to get that rivet, and I can’t 
see why he isn’t back.” 

The race had been called and the horses were passing the door. 
I’ma Daisy passed first. She was hitched to a new, white sulky and 
looked trim as a swallow. Only Me came next, drawing a bright 
red sulky and his golden coat gleaming in the sunshine. The grey 
horse, Daniel Deronda, passed last, crushing the cinders beneath his 
new-shod feet. 

Ethan began to fidget nervously, as Squires was not yet in sight, 
and exclaimed : 

“Ruey, I do wish my arm was sound. I'm afraid something has 
happened to Squires, and I don’t know what to do. There’s no one 
here that can drive Shep but we three, and, of course, Pa wouldn’t 
care to hear of your doing it.” 

Hardly had the sound of Ethan’s voice died away, when the 
blacksmith came running up the hall, and called to Ethan: 

“Patrick, you'll have to get another driver. Squires has had 
one of his smothering spells and he can’t possibly drive.” 

The sharp strokes of the bell were sounding the final call. What 
could be done? Ruey made the resolve in a twinkling and speaking 
to Ethan she said: 

“Haven't you your black suit in the chest ?” 
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Ethan nodded, and Ruey turned to the groom and requested him 
to inform the starter of the accident to Squires. Will, the groom, 
was in the judge’s stand inside of a minute, and the announcement 
instantly issued therefrom: 

“The driver of Shepard Boy has become suddenly ill and we 
have granted a slight delay to the owner. Come up, men, and 
secure your positions. Only Me takes the pole, I’ma Daisy second 
place, Daniel Deronda third, and Shepard Boy fourth position. 
Score down a time or two and we'll give Shepard Boy a chance 
to get out.” 

Five minutes passed, then impatiently the starter struck 
the bell; another minute and—clang! clang! clang! came the sound 
that tries the nerves of a new driver. 

Shepard Boy arrived at the track gate, and the number was 
placed on the driver’s arm. The black horse moved out on the track, 
toward the Judge’s stand, with strides as regular as the beating of a 
. Clock, and the whirr of the shining, newly ebonized sulky was like 
the purring of a cat. Clad from head to foot in the deepest black, 
the driver sat like a statue of black onyx, and a murmur of admira- 
tion rippled' over the crowded amphitheater, as he touched his cap 
in a simple salute to the starter’s announcement: 

“Shepard Boy, you have the outside position.” 

Shep met the bunch at the head of the stretch, whirled into posi- 
tion, kept about even with the pole horse, and came down with a 
good, steady stride. I’ma Daisy hung close to the rear of Only Me 
and was going nicely, but Daniel Deronda was a length or so ahead 
and fighting his straps with a vengeance. Of course they couldn’t 
start, and, as the bell sounded, Shep shook his head and slowed up. 

The second time they scored, all seemed to be in good shape and 
they were given the word. 

At the half-mile you could have covered the bunch with a blanket. 
There was a change before reaching the three-quarter pole. Daniel 
Deronda was four lengths back. I’ma Daisy was in the lead and 
Shep’s nose was even with her sulky wheel. Only Me was a good 
length to Shep’s rear. They turned in the stretch and came down 
like shadows driven by a hurricane. Four rods from the line, and 
Shep’s head moved to I’ma Daisy’s shoulder and they passed under 
the wire with Shep the winner by the breadth of your hand. Time, 
2:10%. 

As they were going out for the second heat, Fred Webber said 
to the driver of Shepard Boy: 

“We've got Jenkins (the driver of Daniel Deronda) and Only Me 
beaten ; but they will have to be watched, because Jenkins is an old 
hand at funny work, and I'll bet he tries some of his shady driving 
this heat.” 
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The horses started on the first score, but I’ma Daisy was just a 
little back. They made the first quarter in good time. Jenkins 
turned Daniel Deronda loose and he passed Shepard Boy, but imme- 
diately his speed diminished, and in the slack-up Only Me went by 
them. I’ma Daisy overhauled Daniel Deronda at the three-quarter 
pole and they came down the stretch in a string. Shep’s nose was 
even with Only Me’s tires and gradually passed to his flanks. 

Only Me finished, under the whip, a nose ahead of Shepard Boy 
and I’ma Daisy even with Shep’s shoulders. Daniel Deronda was 
hopelessly behind. 

Webber slid from his sulky and entered the Judge’s stand, and 
after a slight delay the announcement was made: 

“Only Me is set back to third place, on account of the foul driving 
of himself and Daniel Deronda. Shepard Boy wins the heat, I’ma 
Daisy second. Time, 2:14. 

The usual intermission elapsed before the starter announced: 

“The next heat in the free-for-all pace. Daniel Deronda has been 
withdrawn, and there will be but three to finish.” 

It took three scores to get them off—and it was a horse-race! 
You could have covered them with the palm of your hand at the 
half-mile, and then Only Me began to lag. As they started on the 
stretch I’ma Daisy was slightly in advance and setting the track 
a-fire, but the steady stroke of the black horse was like geared 
lightning and he passed’ by the little mare. Two rods from the 
wire, and the cap of Shep’s driver came off—then Ruey’s hair 
unfurled and floated out behind like a sable banner of victory. The 
spectators arose to their feet and cheer after cheer mingled with the 


music of the band. 
* * 7 


A year from that day, Ruey sat with a tiny head nestling in her 
arms. Fred Webber turned from I’ma Daisy and the week-old filly 
tagging at her heels, to his wife and baby girl, a radiant light shining 
in his happy eyes. 

“What shall we call the colt, Ruey? Belle of the Platte?” 

Shepard Boy thrust his nose from out his roomy stall and whin- 
nied. 

Ruey smiled and replied: ‘““That seems to suit Shep.” 

Mound City, Mo. 














GETTING TOGETHER 
VERY significant conference of “Friends of the Indian’ 
was held at Riverside, Cal., April 27 to 29, inclusive. 
It marks the beginning of a new epoch, whose import- 
ance will depend upon the advantage taken of this 
opportunity by those who shared it. 

Frank A. Miller is a good citizen, as well as an extraordinarily 
competent business man. Yet a few years ago it is probable that 
even so shrewd and so public-spirited a man would not have ventured 
upon a Western Mohonk. Even now it probably took at least as 
heroic public spirit to do this in the West as it took to begin it in 
the East. But it is a sign that public sentiment is changing. This 
is in no derogation of the splendid hospitality of Mr. Miller. On the 
contrary, it is a compliment. He was the first person in California 
to be so sagacious as to know that he could at last afford to carry 
out ideas he has long entertained. 

At any rate, his beautiful hotel, which is probably the most attrac- 
tive in the United States, was thrown open to an unspecified number 
of guests interested in a proper solution of our Indian problem. 
Some 150 delegates from the Sequoya League, the Northern Cali- 
fornia Indian Association and other organizations, with specially 
invited guests of like interests, were present at this most promising 
conference; besides 55 Indians of nearly half as many different 
linguistic stocks from all over California. David Starr Jordan, Pres- 
ident of Stanford University, presided at the conference; and many 
other college presidents were there, and a number of scientists of 
national repute, and several Indian agents, and many less noted 
laborers among the Indians, whether as government employes or as 
missionaries. 

There were no formal papers, and but few formal addresses. A 
serious virtue of the conference was its really “getting together.” 
People who knew about Indians talked about them; and the Indians 
spoke for themselves—as sensibly and as interestingly as any of 
their white neighbors. The dignity and the real American spirit of 
these ousted First Americans were alike noticeable. Every plea was 
unanimously for enough land on which to build a home in which 
they could make by hard work an honest living ; and next for schools ; 
and next to have help to keep liquor from among their people. This 
is a platform that it would be hard to disagree with. No Indian 
indulged in a theory—and in justice it must be said that very few of 
the white speakers were carried away by dreams. The one or two 
who were so carried were promptly awakened. 

The conference was notable for its approving tone of common 
sense. This included very noticeably the lack of any attacks upon 
the government. There was a time when the government was to 
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be blamed for our “Century of Dishonor,” but now the government 
is doing as well as it can under the circumstances. It -was realized 
by the conference that we cannot take the Indians away from the 
government ; nor yet take the government away from Washington ; 
that, therefore, the business thing is to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in improving Indian affairs as every good citizen has a right 
to do. The way to do it is, not by scolding or beating the air, but 
by cool, steady, accurate aid in the way of information tempered 
with proportion. A good deal of harm has been done to this philan- 
thropy, in times past, by excellent people who strained at a gnat and 
swallowed a camel. I have never known of any Indian gathering 
of any size in which less foolishness and more cold sense came to 
the surface. This is particularly due, of course, to the presiding 
officer; a man before whom shams and follies naturally weaken in 
their knees. But it was due also in no small measure to the progress 
of understanding of these many thoughtful Americans in the last 
few years. The Indian is no longer a freak nor a toy for philan- 
thropy ; he is a human, with some of the limitations of minority, but 
all the rights of humanity. The most notable figure perhaps in this 
extraordinary gathering was C. E. Kelsey, an attorney of San Jose 
who interested himself a few years ago in Indian wrongs, and who 
is now Special Agent of the Government for the California Indians. 
In all the history of our dealings with the aborigine in California 
there has never been so competent an example as Mr. Kelsey has 
set for what an Indian Agent can, may, and should do. It is another 
symptom of awakened conscience both as to ethics and as to business, 
that instead of sending an Eastern political employee to muddle 
conditions in a country he couldn’t understand, the government has 
taken a man who knows the ground of his jurisdiction. Mr. Kelsey’s 
plain talk as to the work accomplished in about two years—incom- 
parably more for our self-respect than all that was ever done in 
California in the 50 years preceding—was, without a flower of rhet- 
oric, the most encouraging report I have ever heard on any phase 
of the Indian question. I hope to print a synopsis of it soon. 

It was a pleasure to watch the perhaps natural surprise of most of 
these delegates at the demeanor of the Indian contingent. These 
55 Indians from all parts of California were as well behaved and 
as good-looking a set of men as would easily be found anywhere; 
and as for their ability to state their message before a strange audi- 
ence, none of their distinguished fellow guests had the better of 
them. All but one or two spoke in English; modestly, clearly, effec- 
tively. None of them had wild-eyed theories to expound or extrav- 
agant pleas to make. They contented themselves with pleading in 
manful fashion for three of the fundamental rights of man. 

It was a valuable educative experience to many of the delegates 
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to meet thus this representative body of the people in whose interest 
they were assembled—for most good Americans cherish an honor- 
able desire for justice to the Indian without any real knowledge of 
how human, and how likeable and how respectable an Indian is. 

Out of more than 200,000 Indians in California in 1834, there 
are now not more than 17,000. 3500 of these are in Southern Cali- 
fornia; placed here on reservations—all bad, with the exception of 
Pala and Morengo. The Northern California Indians are prac- 
tically all without land to which they have any title whatever. Hav- 
ing been crowded off the fertile fields in Southern California, they 
have been given desert substitutes. In Northern California they 
have been given nothing. Every treaty made by the Government 
has been broken—and it is so long ago that there is no reasonable 
hope that Congress will remedy the matter. Persistent effort has 
brought about some mitigation. The agitation made by the Sequoya 
League at its foundation secured $100,000 from Congress for the 
Warner’s Ranch Indians, who are now occupying one of the best 
valleys in the state. Further agitation secured another $100,000. 
Another appropriation of $50,000 was made last year, with the 
provision that this should be the last. It may be the last for that 
Congress, but it will not be the last for the American people, since 
it is not nearly enough to make even a passable show of reparation 
to the Indians who have been dispossessed of the very lands which 
make California a wonder among the states. The securing of these 
lands is in charge of Mr. Kelsey—which is most fortunate, not only 
for the Indians but for those of us other Americans who like to see 
fair play. 

There has been an enormous awakening not only of moral sense 
but of common sense as to the Indian question. There was a time 
when it took hard fighting to convince the politician that you could 
not convert a man by tying him up and cutting his hair, or by 
changing his clothes; and that you cannot make an Indian or a 
Chinaman an Anglo-Saxon by any amount of process or pressure. 
All you can do is to help him to be better as he is. That is now the 
policy of the government and the policy of all Indian associations. 

The platform of the conference unanimously adopted is the best 
proof and guarantee that it would be worth while to make this con- 
ference an annual affair. It is a safe corner upon which to build a 
building. There is need, and for many years there will be need, in 
California of a superstructure—for it will take a long time to remove 
from this state the shame of its Indian record. With the start that 
is made, in the spirit of it and the people behind it, there is every 
reason to feel sure that this building will be an honor to our Ameri- 
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The resolutions adopted were as follows: 

“Resolved, That the thanks of all present are hereby tendered to Frank A. 
Miller for calling this conference into being and for the generously munifi- 
cent hospitality he has extended to us. 

“Resolved, That the home is the unit and the foundation of American life 
and should be taken as the cornerstone of all education. Any plans for the 
education of Indians should include parents as well as children. 

“Resolved, That we ask that a special prosecuting attorney be detailed to 
assist in more active enforcement of the liquor laws relating to the Indians 
and other laws for their protection. 

“Resolved, That we tender the thanks of this conference to Senator Frank 
K. Flint and all of the California delegation at Washington for their untir- 
ing and successful efforts on behal fof the California Indians. 

“Resolved, That this conference hereby records its high appreciation of the 
extraordinary skill, thoroughness and efficiency with which C. E. Kelsey, 
special agent for the California Indians, has discharged and is discharging 
the duties of his mission. 

“Resolved, That we pledge ourselves, individually and collectively, to assist 
to the best of our ability in the upholding and the continuance of this work 
until every landless Indian in California shall be secured the land upon which 
he can maintain a home; and until public sentiment shall demand full justice 
for all California Indians.” 

Among the delegates were: Mrs. P. D. Browne, Camp Meeker, 
Sonoma County; Mrs. Arthur Bandini, Pasadena; Mrs. T. C. Ed- 
wards, San José; Mrs. Eli King, Palo Alto; Miss Olive L. 
Blackford, San José; C. E. Kelsey, San José; Chas. F. Lummis, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. and Judge J. R. Lewis, Los Angeles; Rev. Geo. F. 
Bovard, President U. S. C., Los Angeles; Rev. Hugh E. Gilchrist, San 
José; Rev. W. E. Dodge, Pasadena; Rev. Geo. H. B. Wright, San José; 
Rev. Miles B. Fisher, Berkeley; Chalfant L. Swain, Aguanga, Cal.; Rev. 
Hugh K. Walker, Los Angeles; Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, South Pasa- 
dena; President Geo. A. Gates, D. D., Claremont; Mrs. S. W. Gilchrist, San 
José; Rev. B. Florian Hahn, Banning; Mrs. Ella P. Hubbard, Azusa; Rev. 
and Mrs. H. K. Sanborne, Oakland; Rev. W. C. Cook, Clovis; Rev. H. S. 
Jordan, San Diego; Dr. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University; Rev. 
Edwin Sidney Williams, Saratoga; Mrs. M. N. Temple, Clovis; A. B. Cass, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. J. E. Coleman, Los Angeles; Miss M. E. Chase, Hoopa; 
Mrs. Mary L. Bacon, San José; Mrs. Dorcas J. Spencer, Alameda; Dr. Wm. 
V. Coffin, Whittier; Chas. D. Rakestraw, Fort Bidwell; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Lewis, Temecula; Jas. B. Royce, Mecca; Mrs. A. C. Darby, San José; 
President Jno. Willis Baer, Occidental College, Los Angeles; Miss Jennie 
M. Farwell, San Fernando; Miss A. A. Smead, Los Angeles; Will H. 
Stanley, San Jacinto; Geo. W. Marston, San Diego; Thos. Newlin, President 
Whittier College, Whittier; Rev. W. D. Ferrier, Berkeley; Prof. P. E. God- 
dard, Berkeley; Prof. F. W. Putnam and wife, Harvard University; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. D. Blaney, Pasadena; Rev. W. H. Weinland, Banning; Rev. 
and Mrs. Raymond C. Brooks, Oakland; Wayland H. Smith, Los Angeles; 
Miss Davidson, University Club, San Francisco; Miss Nellic McCraw, Oak- 
land; Mrs. J. W. Van Benthuysen, Los Angeles; Miss Janette Newton, On- 
tario; Miss Clara D. True, Banning; Mrs. Amelia S. Quinton, Perris; Dr. 
Geo. L. Spining; Jno. W. Dinsmore, San José; Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Will- 
iams, Redlands; Mrs. W. S. Crawford, Redlands; Dr. C. Hanford, Hen- 
derson, N. Y.; Mrs. L. A. Kelley, San Francisco; Miss Grace Nicholson, 
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Pasadena; Rev. J. W. Millar, Tustin; Mrs. E. C. Sterling, Redlands; A. 
Sterling Calder and wife, Los Angeles; J. M. Johnson, Greenville; David 
J. Woosley, Valley Center; Miss M. Gilchrist, San José; Miss R. Smiley, 
Redlands; Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Benton, Los Angeles; Mrs Mary S. Fowler, 
San Jacinto; Miss Cornelia Taber, San José; A. K. Smiley, Redlands; C. E. 
Rumsey, Riverside; Prof. and Mrs. A. L. Kroeber, University of California; 
Mrs. Rothschild, San Francisco, 

Among the Indians who attended were: Henry Knight, Middletown; 
Charlie Gunter, Upperlake; Francisco John, Kelseyville; Ned Posh, Kelsey- 
ville; Captain Tack, Hopland; Willie D. Williams, Ukiah; Wm. Dunken, 
Potter Valley, Mendocino County; Tonnie McTock, Potter Valley; Potter 
Williams, Potter Valley; John Thomas, Banning; Wm. Pablo, Banning; Jim 
Pine, Twenty-nine Palms; Joe Miguel, Banning; Miguel Saturnino, Palms 
Spring; Jim Maron, Ahwahnee; Housen Lavell, Northford; Sam Garfield, 
Porterville, Tulare County; Jack Jones, Needles; José Pablo, Santa Ysabel; 
Ramon Lugo, Banning; Lupy Lugo, Aguayo; Ignacio Costo, Aguayo; Juan 
Costo, Aguayo; Gabriel Costo, Aguayo. 





THE CHINESE LILY 
By EDITH EATON (SUI SIN FAR). 

== 71 N-A lived in an upstairs room of a Chinatown dwelling 
al ey house. There were other little Chinese women living 
$i on the same floor, but Tin-a never went amongst them. 
She was not as they were. She was a cripple. A fali 
had twisted her legs so that she moved around with 
difficulty and scarred her face so terribly that none save Lin John 
cared to look upon it. Lin John, her brother, was a laundryman, 
working for another of his countrymen. Lin John and Tin-a had 
come to San Francisco with their parents when they were small 
children. Their mother had died the day she entered the foreign 
city, and the father the week following; both having contracted a 
fever on the steamer. Tin-a and Lin John were then taken in charge 
by their father’s brother, and although he was a poor man, he did 
his best for them until he also was called away by death. 

Long before her Uncle died, Tin-a had met with the accident that 
had made her not as other girls; but that had only strengthened her 
brother’s affection, and old Lin Wan died happy in the knowledge 
that Lin John would ever put Tin-a before himself. 

So Tin-a lived in her little upstairs room, cared for by Lin John, 
and scarcely an evening passed that he dd not call to see her. One 
evening, however, Lin John failed to appear, and Tin-a began to 
feel very sad and lonely. Tin-a could embroider all day in con- 
tented silence if she knew that in the evening someone would come 
to whom she could communicate all the thoughts that filled a small 
black head that knew nothing of life save what it saw from a little 
upstairs window. Tin-a’s window looked down upon the street and 
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she would sit for hours pressed close against it watching those that 
passed below and all that took place. That day she had seen many 
things which she had put into her mental portfolio for Lin John’s 
edification when evening should come. Two yellow-robed priests 
had passed below on their way to the joss-house in the net street ; 
a little bird with a white breast had fluttered against the window 
pane; a man carrying an image of a Gambling Cash Tiger had 
entered the house across the street ; and six young girls of about her 
own age, dressed gaily as if to attend a wedding, had also passed 
over the same threshold. 

But when nine o’clock came and no Lin John, the girl began to cry 
softly. She did not often shed tears, but, for some reason unknown 
to Tin-a herself, the sight of those joyous girls caused sad reflec- 
tions. In the midst of her weeping a timid knock was heard. It 
was not Lin John. He always gave a loud rap, then entered without 
waiting to be bidden. Tin-a hobbled to the door, pulled it open, and 
there, in the dim light of the hall without, beheld a young girl—the 
most beautiful young girl that Tin-a had ever seen—and she stood 
there extending to Tin-a a blossom from a Chinese lily-plant. Tin-a 
understood the meaning of the flower, and, taking it, beckoned fot 
her visitor to follow her into her room. 

What a delightful hour that was to Tin-a! She forgot that she 
was scarred and crippled, and she and the young girl chattered out 
their little hearts to one another. “Lin John is dear, but one can’t 
talk to a man, even if he is a brother, as one can to one the same as 
oneself,” said Tin-a to Sui Sin Far—her new friend, and Sui Sin 
Far, the meaning of whose name was “Chinese Lily,” answered: 

“Yes, indeed. The woman must be the friend of the woman and 
the man the friend of the man. Is it not so in the country that 
Heaven loves ?” 

“What beneficent spirt moved you to come to my door?” asked 
Tin-a. 

“I know not,” replied Sui Sin Far, “save that I was lonely too 
We have but lately moved here, my sister, my sister’s husband and 
myself. My sister is a bride and there is much to say between het 
and her husband. Therefore, in the evening, when the day’s duties 
are done, I am alone. Several times, hearing that you were sick, 
I ventured to your door; but failed to knock, because, always when 
I drew near, I heard the voice of he whom they call your brother. 
Tonight as I returned from an errand for my sister I heard only the 
sound of weeping—so I hastened to my room and plucked the lily 
for you.” 

The net evening, when Lin John eplained how he had been 
obliged to work the evening before, Tin-a answered that that was all 
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right. She loved him just as much as ever and was just as glad to 
see him as ever; but if work prevented him from seeing her, he 
was not to worry. She had found a friend who would cheer her 
loneliness. 

Lin John was surprised, but glad to hear such news, and it came 
to pass that when he beheld Sui Sin Far, her sweet and gentle face, 
her pretty drooped eyelids and arched eyebrows, he began to think 
of apple and peach and plum trees showering their dainty blossoms 
in the country that Heaven loves. 

* * * 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon. Lin John, working in 
his laundry, paid little attention to the street uproar and the clang of 
the fire engines rushing by. He had no thought of what it meant to 
him and would have continued at his work undisturbed had not a 
boy put his head into the door and shouted : 

“Lin John! The house in which your sister lives is on fire!” 

The tall building was in flames when Lin John reached it. The 
uprising tongues licked his face as he sprung up the ladder no other 
man dared ascend. 

“T will not go. It is best for me to die,” and Tin-a resisted her 
friend with all her puny strength. 

“The ladder will not bear the weight of both of us. You are his 
sister,” calmly replied Sui Sin Far. 

“But he loves you best. You and he can be happy together. I am 
not fit to live.” 

“May ".in John decide, Tin-a ?” 

“Yes. Lin John may decide.” 

Lin John reached the casement. For one awful second he wavered. 
Then his eyes sought the eyes of his sister’s friend. 

“Come, Tin-a,” he called. 

* * * 

“Where is the Chinese Lily?” asked Tin-a when she became con- 
scious. 

“The Chinese. Lily is in the land of happy sprits.” 

“And I am still in this sad dark world.” 

“Speak not so, little one. Your brother loves you and will protect 
you from the darkness.” 

“But you loved Sui Sin Far better—and she loved you.” 

Lin John bowed his head. 

“Alas,” wept Tin-a. “That I should live to make others sad!” 

“Nay!” said Lin John, “Sui Sin Far is happy. And I—I did my 
duty with her approval. Aye, at her bidding. How then, little sister, 


can I be sad?” 
Seattle, Wash. 
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No other city in the world harbors a quarter so many people who 
butcher its name as Los Angeles does. The historic, obvious and 
inevitable pronunciation ought to have been made official a generation 
ago—but it was not. At present you can have your choice of half 
a dozen different barbarisms. In schools and colleges, in clubs of 
the foremost men and women of education and influence, even 
among the educated Old-Timers, you will get a beautiful assortment 
of at least half a dozen atrocious mispronunciations habitual to them ; 
and you are in luck if in a busy day, and meeting a hundred An- 
gelefios (another word which ought to be part of our constitution, 
and which not one in fifty of us can pronounce) you hear the city’s 
name called correctly three times. 

Fawncy if the Boston tourists called Machias, Me., Matchy-Ass, 
or the Windy city, Chick-ago, or the Oread city Wor-see-stir! There 
is no more obvious reason why the name of Los Angeles should be 
blithered by those who love her—which means all who know her. 

This city was founded in 1781, and named by the name it bears 
today. That name is Spanish. It’s old enough to be respected. 
While in English there are hardly two letters together which have 
a fixed value, in Spanish every letter and every combination of 
letters is absolutely determinate. If correctly written or printed, a 
word—even a strange one—can be pronounced but one way by any 
one who reads it and who knows the Spanish alphabet. 

It is a disgrace and a shame that in a city like Los Angeles, popu- 
lated by 300,000 educated Americaris, the very name of the town 
they live in, and are proud of, and have helped to make, should be 
wife-beaten at their daily hands. Even if late, it is time now to 
make a crusade for the official pronunciation which will be followed 
by every self-respecting person with the fear of God and the love 
of California before his eyes. 

And that’s easy to set and easy to get: 

LOCE ANG-EL-ESS. 

This is no ipse dixi. Every Spanish dictionary that was ever 
published is part of my working library—and there is a long, noble 
line of these big and learned tomes, from Nebrissa, 1560, and even 
a Spanish-English (Percival) in 1598, down to the latest output of 
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scholarship. No competent philologist in the world will maintain 
an essentially different pronunciation. Some academe might try to 
split a finer hair; but this is the practical right. Here’s why: 

The serious problem comes up, of course, on the sound of the G. 
A smattering of Spanish leads one to believe that in the present 
case this is represented by plain H. There is no example in the 
Spanish language, and never was, where G stands literally for the 
English H. Before other vowels and diphthongs the Spanish G 
has almost exactly the sound of the English hard G as in anger. 
Before E and I it has an entirely different sound. To the careless 
ear this is “somewhere near” expressed by H. But ‘no scholar 
would spell it so. This difference is best expressed perhaps by de 
Tornos: “has another strong guttural, aspirated sound, for which 
the English has no equivalent, and which even a very strongly as- 
pirated H, as in the words Hot, Holy, does not represent.” 

And again Ramsey: “Before E and I, has the sound of a 
strongly aspirated H, nearly like the'German ch in buch.” 

This guttural sound, for which we have no English letter, comes 
phonetically nearest to a cross between hard G and K. Following 
the nasal n, this similarity is increased. Perhaps the Century Dic- 
tionary of Proper Names exaggerates this in giving the Spanish pro- 
nunciation as “Ang-he-les;” or perhaps this is a reasonable com- 
promise in English for the German ch which really is the ‘closest 
representative of this sound that can be written in any other modern 
language. 

As de Tornos says, the strongest H in English does not cover 
the Spanish sound of G before E and I. We cannot import the 
German ch, for it would comomnly be taken to be like the English 
ch in charge. “Loss Ahn-chay-lace” would be no more absurd 
than “Ahn-hay-lace”—but both are too absurd to become fastened 
upon a town which certainly deserves the highest respect that its 
people can give it. 

Neither can we very well follow the abandoned example of the 
Bureau of Ethnology and invent an alphabet to express graduations 
of sound for which the English alphabet is not adequate. As people 
of common sense, as well as education and good morals, we have to 
hit upon the reasonable compromise which can be and will be ac- 
cepted by plain Americans. It is not a question of hair-splitting 
for the benefit of philologists, but a matter of establishing in every- 
day, intelligible terms a pronunciation which mere human citizens 
of Los Angeles will be willing and able to use. We cannot hope to 
hold any night schools or summer schools to teach an injection of 
that peculiar guttural represented in German by ch and in Spanish 
by G before E. The best we can do is to come the nearest to the 
historic and proper and decent pronunciation that the English alpha- 
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bet and the limitations of our palates will permit. The nearest rep- 
resentation in English of the proper Spanish pronunciation of the 
name of this city—of the name by which it was called almost uni- 
versally for a century—is Loce (rhyming with dose and gross) 
Ang-el-ess. The A sound is nearer that of Ann than of Ah. The 
two E’s are precisely the same as they are in “yes” and “less’ and 
“Bess.” The § is as hard as in these words—for there is no sound 
in Spanish like our Z, any more than there is such a flat O as in our 
“Loss.” 

The E sound in Spanish shares the history of the letter in other 
European languages. It is a descendant of the letter H, and is a 
very soft, smooth aspirate—phonetically a medium between the 
completely open A of “father” and the close-sound I of “pique.” 
Or, to state it differently, it is a weakening of the old A. 

In Spanish an accented E has the sound of Ay in “day.” Without 
the stress it has exactly the sound of the English E in “red,” “bed,” 
“tyes,” ‘less.” It is the easiest mistake of the beginner to think that 
every Spanish E has the ay sound. Any one who will say to an 
educated Spaniard “een-tay-ray’-sace” for “intereses” would be 
laughed at, if the Spanish were not too polite to laugh at people 
who boggle their language. To pronounce the last syllables of 
Angeles “hay-lace” or “hay-lais” is as incorrect and as absurd and 
as repugnant to the genius of the language as it would be to call the 
English word kindred “keen-draid.” Even worse, since it mangles 
a consonant as well as both vowels. It’s like calling it “seen-draid.” 

The vital thing is to have the O long and the aspirate hard. Those 
who like to be precise and critical can soften this hard G toward the 
German ch, just as any one who knows anything about Spanish 
softens every D and every B, from the English sounds. Our griev- 
ous general crime against history and scholarship is in jellyfying 
this G, and in calling the city, in effect, “Lost Angie Lees.” “There 
ain’t no sich a person.” She isn’t‘lost, and she isn’t Angie. There 
is no jelly sound in Spanish. The plea ‘that the “soft G is more 
euphonious” is unworthy of people fit to live here. Euphony, in the 
first place, is somewhat a matter of individual taste.. At least half 
of the family names in this city are not as euphonious as they might 
be—but fairly respectful children prefer to ‘retain the names that 
were good enough for their fathers. Furthermore, if we are to 
blubber history for the safe of a euphonic jellyfication, of course 
we shall come to saying “M0o-jave” and “San Joes.” Without ex- 
hausting the infinite variety of handicaps that would confront any 
one trying to “euphonize” in this way, it’s enough to come to the 
last of the list, and remark that it will probably be some time before 
we allow this kind of amateur euphonists to call the Almighty by 
the “nicer” name of “Jod.” 
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Not all people who speak English are called upon to make English 
dictionaries—nor could, if called upon. Quite as much is true in 
Spanish. That is the reason why we have dictionaries in both lan- 
guages. Just as we Americans all of us mispronounce some words, 
the Spanish speaking people are also finite. Thousands of them here 
do not know how to pronounce the Il, and give it the sound of y 
instead of Ili in “million.” Thousands of them lose their g in “agua” 
and “guero,” and call them “awa” and “wayro.” But this doesn’t 
signify that anyone else should follow the bad example. Many of 
them also express the G sound in the present case by H; but if you 
corner them you will find that they have a gutteral quality to it which 
is more than H. Or else they don’t know how to pronounce their 
own language. 

And of course An-hel-ess is not nearly so bad as the jelly G. If 
one can’t come any closer to the correct pronunciation than this, it’s 
less barbarous anyhow than Angie. 


The Lady would remind you, please, 
Her name is not 
LOST ANGIE LEES, 
Nor Angie anything whatever. 
She hopes her friends will be so clever 
To share her fit historic pride, 
The G shall not be jellified. 
O long, G hard, and rhyme with “yes”— 
And all about 
Loce Ang-el-ess. 


* 
* * 


This is a very decent old planet. It is not perfect ; but the only 
serious trouble in it is when we are smaller than the things that 
befall—that are bound to befall—all of us. Man is meant to be 
bigger than anything that can happen to him. He can be. Human 
nature is a wonderful thing when it has a chance—an adequate 
chance. 

Not long ago the Lion saw an eight-year-old boy fallen off a 
swift boat in mid-ocean. It happened to be the Lion’s cub. When 
seen, he was already 150 yards astern in a roaring sea. He had 
“learned to swim” as the phrase goes—that is, to paddle twenty 
feet at a time in still water where he could set his feet to the 
* ground when he got tired of paddling. But mid-ocean is a dif- 
ferent matter—and a white-cap sea. 

The engine broke down at the instant—so the propeller didn’t 
cut him in two when he went under it. But we didn’t think of 
that until later. All we knew was that the boat was dead, and 
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that no one on it could go to the boy. For nine minutes we watched 
that little white head when it came up on the waves; and yelled 
cheer to it that is a fair gospel in any stress of life: “Keep your 
mouth shut—don’t work too hard—float when you are tired—don’'t 
be afraid—Father will get you.” And the little red-and-black 
sweater, and the little hands, and the tow-head still showed above 
the white-caps. 

Then by the grace of God and the skill of a grizzled Dane who 
can do anything with his hands that man can do, the gasoline engine 
came to life; and we swooped down in the last second to pick 
up with a long boat-hook a little drooping object that was already 
four feet down in the clear green; and to struggle for several 
minutes to carry him back along the bucking boat; and to roll 
and work him for full fifteen minutes before the first gasp of life 
came back—while the good old “California,” the fastest of its 
kind, made its best record for home and help and warmth. And 
here, with all that science could do, we brought life back safely. 

‘The Lion has seen on many frontiers a good many killings, a 
good many deaths, a good many brave things; and has learned 
that human life on the average is full of patient heroism. But he 
never saw so brave a fight nor so straight a miracle. He never 
got discouraged yet, and never expects to. But if he were ever 
tempted, he would remember that indelible picture, and would feel 
that if a slender eight-year-old coddling could take his first lesson 
in real swimming for nine minutes in an angry sea, no one 
on earth has a right to sink under any tide. 

Nobody but a scrub ought ever to get discouraged at anything. 
We Don’t Have To. We can meet it anyhow. Live or die, we can 
conquer Fate. And this little word is set down in the hope that 
it may do someone else some good; even as the fact it sketches 
did good to the Lion and to a cub he can’t spare. 


* 
* * 


A valued correspondent writes: “I have not a Century Dictionary 
at hand. Can you tell me how it defines ‘Smithereens?’ Is it 
what’s left of Smith?” 


ok 


This is a Funny life; and the funniest thing in it is that so 
few of us realize what a joke we are. There is probably no other 
word more variously understood than “fun.’””’ Humor, which is its 
expression, is somewhat like a combination of pepper and breakfast 
food—the base is not really worth the seasoning. Luckily we have 
had in this country for a good many years two papers whose ideas 
of fun and of humor are sane and lasting; a welcome relief from 
the shallow ha ha of the average jester. 
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Puck, the veteran, has just made a profession of its faith which 
is worthy to be put in the bible of all humorists. The Lion knows 
and loves the boys who make Puck, as he knew and admired their 
fathers before them. They are doing men’s work in a way to 
make any father hope that his boys shall do as well after he is 
gone. And this editorial is good not only in the testament of Fun, 
but in that of good citizenship. Here is its gist: 


Some people do not understand Puck. They think it is our pleasure, or our 
peculiar duty, to laugh at everything and everybody. Nothing of the sort. 

We appreciate a good joke; we know a good joke when we see one; and 
whether anybody else will see it, we do not pause to consider—we seek no 
levels of intelligence, aim at no “average reader.” But we also know that the 
only humor that is worth while—the only humor that ever was worth while 
—is the humor that has a serious foundation. In addition to a sense of humor 
we have certain convictions of what is right and wrong in government, in 
business, in life. And that is why we do not choose, or feel obliged, to 
laugh at everything and everybody. Take the cartoons, for example. Some- 
times they are intended to be humorous; more frequently they are not so 
intended. In short, when this paper is serious it expects to be taken seriously ; 
when humorous—you may take it as you please. 

We wish to add that at no time in its career has Puck been more in earnest 
than the present, at no time has jocularity had a more serious basis. We 
believe that the men who have discovered wrong and injustice and cried it 
aloud have rendered their country an incalculable service, and, further, that 
there never was greater need of their labors than at the present moment, 
when a half-awakened public conscience is debating whether to turn over and 
go to sleep again. 

Not “Slow down!” but “Full steam ahead!” is the command of a clear 
conscience and a sound head. We believe that, absolutely. For this reason: 
If the experiment of democracy in this country is not to end in crash and 
failure, the republic must be upbuilt, or rebuilt, on lines of rigid honesty. No 
compromise! Compromise is a serviceable weapon, but this is not the time 
for it. This is the time for the naked sword of Honesty. That now—or the 
torch of revolution for our children. 

Busines$ has been hurt; yes. Business may be further hurt; yes again. 
But we are taking our share of the hurt. Take yours. Puck has no respect 
for business, big or little, that is not honest business. Neither have you— 
nor you. Then why not say so? That is all that is necessary—enough people 
saying a thing. It goes, then, 

Puck’s motto is, “What fools these mortals be!”—not “What knaves!” 
Fools we may be; but here and there a wise man lifts his voice, and Puck 
your cause. And 





gives ear and stretches out a hand. We are for the cause 
our wish, our purpose, is to extend, as far as lies in our power, the influence 
of the men who are battling for honest government in the best country under 
the sun. 


* 


Let us now arise and sing the doxology! 

Whatever it was that happened to the Post Office. Department 
(and there is a suspicion that what happened was a certain Man 
who, though occupied with large affairs, has a heart for history 
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and a respect for decency) the most fatuous vandalism ever per- 
petrated upon the map of the West even by the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been remedied. 

Historic Jemez, celebrated in our Western archives for more than 
three centuries, was by the Post Office Department recently trans- 
mogrified into “Putney’—upon which horrid barbarism some gentle 
remarks were made in these pages not long ago. Now, glory be, 
it has been changed back to its ancient and honorable name. Prob- 
ably in the Post Office Department they call it Gee-meez (its friends 
call it Ha-mess) but that makes little odds. But it is not a 
trifle when local vanity or official ignorance can obliterate and 
pervert history. 

One of the most interesting and cheerful cases in the periodic 
attempts of the Post Office Department to murder place-names was 
that of Cafion City, Colorado. The Post Office Department turned 
it into Canyon City. The citizens protested, being able to spell for 
themselves. No attention. The hateful stamp still postmarked 
all their letters. Thereupon these independent Americans quit buy- 
ing stamps of their local post office, and got them elsewhere. As 
the cancellation of stamps in smaller offices determines the salary of 
the postmaster, this was an argumentum ad hom, which was in- 
telligible even in the large stone building on Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington, D. C. The Department decided to spell Cafion City 
the'way its people spell, and the way that everyone else spells 
who knows anything. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the National Geographic Board 
turned a deaf ear and sticks to Canyon. It is the bright record of 
this Board that it has made more blunders and has officially per- 
petuated more foolish solecisms than probably any other body that 
ever in the world’s history monkeyed with proper hames. Even 
the Century Dictionary of Names must take a back seat. 

Cuas. F. Lummis 























TO CONSERVE THE mis- 
SIONS AND OTHER HiS- 
TORIC LANDMARKS OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Founded 1895 Officers Directors 

President. Chas. F Lummis Henry W. O'Melveny. 

Vice-President, Margaret Collier Grayham. Summer P. Hunt. 

Secretary, Arthur B Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Arthur B. Benton 

Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. M. E. Stilsun, Margaret Collier Graham 
812 Kensington Roa’. Chas. F. Lummis 


Chairman Membership Cummittee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 
VERY member of the Landmarks Club is entitled to 


a share in these thanks of the fine organization at 
Whittier and that region which is working valiantly 








to preserve and repair the historic home of Governor 
Pio Pico, the last of the Mexican governors. The 
letter is therefore printed here for the pleasure of those of the 
Landmarks Club; all of whom are represented in some degree in 
this donation to the Pico Museum. 

Whittier, California, April 7, 1908. 
Chas. F. Lummis, Esq., Los Angeles. : 

Dear Sir:—Upon receipt of your very kind letter and munificent donation 
of two hundred and fifty dollars from the Landmarks Club; the Governor 
Pico Museum and Historical Society tendered a formal vote of thanks to 
you and the Landmarks Club at its annual meeting October 29, 1907. Also 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors, January 7, 1908, it was ordered to 
send you dye notice of the action of the Society, but owing to the continued 
absence of the corresponding secretary, a painful and seemingly inexcusable 
delay has followed in acknowledging the courtesy extended to us, and the 
directors have authorized me to convey to you and the Landmarks Club tlte 
thanks of our Society, and assure you of our deep appreciation of your con- 


tinued kindness and helpfulness towards our organization. 
Very Respectfully, 
H. W. R. Srronc, President 
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JSoIN 
THE PROCESSION 


@ If you are one of the few who have adhered 
to the old fashion, woolen carpets, which collect 
dust and retain germs, 


) “Don’t be Different any Longer’ 


@ Join the vast procession and cover your floors with 


CREX Carpets and Rugs, the ONLY 


Sanitary FloorCovering 











t seasons 





@ Suitable for all ; or on porches—at all 
Especially adapted for summer use. _ 
@ CREX can always be relied upon for wear, clean 
ness and lasting attractiveness Every dealer takes 
rride in showing you CREX 
@ Carpets in all widths—Rugs in a large variety of sizes 
and exclusive designs 

Avoid immitations: Look for the GREX trademark 








For Sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture 
and Carpet Stores 
American Grass Twine Company 


377 Broadway, New York City 










THE GREATEST 
COLD DREDGY 


IN THE WORLD gem 


(sicneo) EX-GOV. OGILVIE 


THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING 

COMPANY is an international company organized 

under the territorial laws of the United States, registered “ 

and sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion of 

Canada. Its properties are 105 miles river frontage, or more \ 
than 10,000 acres on the famous Stewart River, the richest gold- 
bearing placer field in the world. Title absolutefrom the Canadian 
government through William Ogilvie, formerly governor of Yukon 
Territory and now president and actual field manager of Yukon Basin 
Gold Dredging Company. 


4 THE GOLD DREDGE IS A WONDERFUL al 
MODERN INVENTION the work of 1,000 men. and we propose to install twenty as rap- 


idly as it is possible to make the arrangements. Our first mammoth dredge is now being built 
by Risdon Iron Works Co.,S8an Francisco. The ground is fully tested and immensely valuable 

This is the biggest gold dredging proposition in America. Carefaltests covering 30 miles 
ofou:leaseholds went agshigh as $11.00 and averaged more than $1.06 peryard. Fabulous for- 
tunes are being made draiging in Cal'fornia on ground averaging only lbc per yard. 


o We consider this stock intrinsically worth 
PRICE OF $7 30K NOW 20 CENT parand ina reasonable length of time it 
willbe paying}. ge dividends on thatamount. A limited amount of full paid, non-assess- 
blestock will be sold at 20 CENTS per share. Soon to be advanced to 25 cents. Par 
value $1.00, Stock may be had onten monthly installment payments. 


Write for prospectus containing minutest details. Write and ask questions.~ Address 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY 7° Sfx, Pit?" mo: 
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| **Come In, the Water is Fine’”’ 
| 


‘ The Peerless Beach of the Pacific 


MIDWAY between Los Angeles and San Francisco on the 

placid Santa Barbara Channel. It’s where the mountains 
meet the sea, affo rding a diversity of enjoyment not equaled at 
any other single spot along the Pacific. Grandeur of Scene, , 
Perfect Climate and Congenial Surroundings are here. An ideal 
place to spend your vacation. El Pizmo Beach is not a new, 
unknown place, but is the popular well patronized beach of the 
great Mid-State Section. Accommodations are first class and 
prices most reasonable. 




















| The Best SPECIAL RATES FOR VACATIONERS 
Bathing, F; ishing, AT HOTEL OR TENT CITY 
Clam Digging. PiZMo INN is a quaint and quiet hotel, charming in 


its appo ntment with a famous cuisine. Tent city is 
commodious and comfortably arranged, ideal for the mere 











; care free life. New ownership of Hotel and Tent City 
The Quietest, . and extra effort being made this season for the comfort 
Safest Surf of this and enjoyment of every visitor. Excursion rates on the 


Southern Pacific. Ask any ticket agent. 


Whole Coast. 
Write for Booklets. EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT, _PIZMO, CAL. 


OR 319-20 DOUGLAS BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Big Money in El Pizmo Property 


Wonderful developments of the town site. New Railways building into Pizmo, Oil 
velopment near town and the discovery of the same kind of Hot Sulphur Springs that 


e d 
Things are — made Paso Robles famous will be utilized here soon. Here is a big profit to the 


early buyer, 


Booming! Get In Now!! Write to Address as Above 
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Out West Magazine Company 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS, President W. S. DINSMORE, Treasurer 
C. A. MOODY, Vice-President aud General Manager A. E. KEMP, Secretary 
F. W. WORCESTER, Business Manager 


PUBLISHERS OF 


OUT WEST 


a CHAS. F. LUMMIS 
Baltes by / CHARLES AMADON MOODY 


Entered at the Los Angeles Postoffice as Second-class Matter. 








Advertising Rates * * will be cheerfully furnished on application 

Special discounts allowed on 3, 6 and 12 month contracts. Rates of cover-pages and 
other preferred spaces (when available) will be named on application. The publishers re- 
serve the right to decline any advertising not considered desirable. 

Size of column 2%x8 inches—two columns to the page. Last advertising form closes on 
the 15th of month preceding date of issue. Advertisers are earnestly requested to instruct 
as early as the 5th whenever possible. 

° : ° $200 a year delivered post-free to any point in the 
Subscription Price. . United States, Canada, Cuba or Mexico. $2.75 a year to 
any other country. 4 

All manuscript, and other matter requiring the attention of the editor, should be ad- 
dressed to him. All letters about subscriptions, advertising or other business, should be ad- 


dressed 
OUT WEST MAGAZINE COMPANY, Los Angeles, California 


United States 
Post Office Money Orders 


and Government Bonds 











"Are bought largely for SAFETY. Building and Loan Association stock is 
bought for the same reason—SAFET Y—and also because it pays a higher rate of 


interest. 


The Continental Building and Loan 


Association 














pays 6 per cent net per annum, payable semi-annually. 
WASHINGTON DODGE, President WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 
MARKET & CHURCH STS., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Irrigated 
Farms 


1] 


OF FIVE ACRES 
AND UPWARDS 


in the Counties of 


| Fresno and Merced 


California 


MILLER AND LUX 
Los Banos, Merced County 
California 

















——FOR THE—— 


INDIANS 


The Sequoya League 

















is aiding the Mission Indians not only 
by remedying abuses and trying to 
get them better lands, but also by ex- 
tending the market for their BAS- 
KETS., 

A representative collection - is on 
sale, for the benefit of the Campo re- 
servations, at reasonable prices and 
fully authenticated. These baskets 
can be had of 


Mrs. Chas. F. Lummis 


200 Avenue 42, Los Angeles, Cal. 

60 Additional Baskets, of Much Var- 
iety, Recently Received. 
Prices, $2 to $10 
THE MONEY GOES TO THE 
INDIANS 









ROGERS BROS. 


Silver Plate is the standard by a 
which all other brands are 
measured —the brand which 
is popularly known as 
“Silver Plate that Wears.’ faa 

Sold by leading dealers. [i 
Send for new catalogue My 

*T-39° showing the latest 7% 
patterns. 

MERIDEN 

BRITANNIA CO. 


‘International Silver Co., 
Successor. ) 

















MERIDCH, CONN. 

















FOR HEALTH, HAPPI- 
NESS AND A HOME 
COME TO 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Write for information 
and illustrated printed 
matter, enclosing a 5 
cent stamp, to ° 
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Chamber of Commerce 


Los Angeles, Cal. 






















Fac-simile 
of Gold Medal 
Won at 
Lewis & 
Clark 









Exposition 
Portland, 1905 


Germain’s Famous 


GOLD MEDAL WINES 






















Wines so pure and wholesome, so perfect in 
flavor and maturity as to receive the highest 
honors at many International expositions, including 
Paris, Buffalo, St. Louis, Portland and the recent 
Jamestown Centennial Exposition. Every bottle 
sold with a positive guarantee of age and purity. 
None less than twenty years old, many are thirty. 
If you want wines of surpassing quality, try the 
Gold Medal brand. Order direct fom = 
distributors. “i -!- “:- 


























WE PAY FREIGHT TO ANY R. R. 
POINT IN U. S. ON CASE LOTS 
















We make a specialty of Eastern shipments and will box free of charge 
and prepay freight to any pomi in the United States on all orders for 
two or more cases. -- =< i te “ie 
























Gold Meda! Port , . - ’ Per case, $16.00 
Gold Meda Sherry . . : , . Per case, $16.00 
Gold Medal Muscatel . . . ‘ Per case, $16.00 
Gold Medal Angelica . ‘ F . Per case, $16.00 








Edu: Sermain Vinee: 
635 South Main SL. 


HOME-E X- 9/9 SUNSET MAIN 919 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

























Pon-Setta 


Cream 
A FACE ENAMEL 
Prevents SUNBURN 
and FRECKLES 


All Druggists 50c 


Hyacinth g 


Cream 


AN IDEAL 
SKIN FOOD 


All Druggists 25c 








Oil for Both Sides 
Of the Cylinders 


Upon perfect lubrication s#side the 
cylinders depends the very life of 
your automobile. Outside the cylin- 

ders, on other parts of the automobile, 
it's only a question of wear. Lubrica- 
tion in either case is made a scientific 
certainty by the use of ZEROLENE, thenew 
carbon proof, friction-proof, troub/e-proof oil. 


is a new product, produced in 
only one place in the world. It 
has the new property of being 
non-carbonizing ; gives perfect 
results in the cylinder of any 
gasoline engine of any type. 

ZEROLENE is put up in sealed 
cans with patent spout that can- 
not be refilled. Also put up in 
barrels for the garage trade. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Ineorperated ) 








“TEROLEKE 








MADE BY ANITA CREAM & TOILET 0. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Mathie... 


RED RIBBON BEER 


CONFORMS to the PURE FOOD LAW 





























THE Mathie Brewing Company ofer $1000 

for any one to prove that their beers in Purity and 
Quality are not the purest brewed. @ Do you know 
that beer contains only about 34 per cent of alcohol ? 
Beer is liquid bread— is the German saying. Used 
moderately, beer is not an intoxicant and is the purest of 
popular drinks. The best temperance drink is beer. 
Physicians prescribe beer for the weak as it makes strength. 
Beer ranks with milk as a blood and strength producer 
and contains little alcohol. Our beers are sold in quarts 
and pints. Why not try a case? 





TELEPHONES: 
| seoiee Ex. 942 Sunset East ae 
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Go Where You Will 


and you cannot find any better land 

















than the rich alluvial sediment soi 














A LODI BUNGALOW yield satisfactory profits. 


around Lodi. It is the most pro 
ductive grape growing center in 
America. Nearly one-half of the 
table grapes from California were 
shipped from Lodi. This section 
cannot be excelled in this or any 
State for substantial profits. The 
vineyards yield from four to six tons 
to the acre and the Flame Tokay 
grapes bring from $40 to $80 per 
- ton. Peaches, Apricots, Plums, 
Olives, Almonds, Berries, etc., also 











California 


BEFORE DECIDING 


where to locate, send for our new 
booklet “Lodi.” Address Lodi 
Board of Trade, Lodi, California. 
























We Print the 


OUT WEST 
MAGAZINE 


Estimates 
Promptly 

















Press .% .# 


Commercial, Book and Catalogue 












Printing and Binding 

















837 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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ASK 
YOUR 
GROCER 


Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Co., 


Coast Factory, San Jose, 


Pacific 


Cal, 





ASK 
YOUR 
GROCER | 


























Use Allen's Self Risins B. B. Pancake Flour 


























SAN BERNARDINO 


CALIFORNIA 

















SQUIRREL INN, SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS 


THis City is situated: in a valley of great fertility, while the scenic beauties are unex- 

celled. Three transcontinental railroads enter the city and trolley lines lead to the 
mountains and to adjacent towns and communities. Here are located the great Santa Fe 
railroad shops, employing more than one thousand men, with a pay-roll amounting to $100,000 
per month. The business men of the city very largely furnish the vast supplies for the min- 
ing districts in other parts of the county. @ Arrowhead Hotel, Arrowhead Hot Springs, 
California, is easily reached by any train to San Bernardino, thence by trolley car direct to 
Arrowhead Hotel. First class schools, public library and churches of nearly all denom- 

nation. @ For Booklet and Further Information, Address 


SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 


or any of the following leading business firms: 


Arrowhead Hotel Stewart Hotel 

David R. Glass, Business College California State Bank 

Insurance, Loan and Land Company in Bros., Kodak Supplies 

W. L. Vestal, Insurance and Real Estate raper & Dubbell, Real Estate, Insurance and 


Miller-McKenney-Lightfoot Company, Real Es- Loans 
tate Brokers San Bemardino Realty Board 











Maier Brewing Company's 


“Select”? Beer 


OTED for its Age, 

Purity and Strength. 

All shipments by bottles or 

kegs promptly filled. F rep 
trade a specialty. - 


OFFICE AND BREWERY = 
440 Aliso Street, Los Angeles 


BOTH PHONES: Exchange 9! 





















































LONG BEACH 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST HOME SITE 
AND GREATEST BEACH RESORT 














BATH HOUSE AND ESPLANADE 


POPULATION 23,000 


Thirty-five minutes ride from Los Angeles, Excellent School 
System. Water. Light, and Power Plants. Many well paved 


Streets. NO SALOONS. Hotel Virginia, the Fincst Sea Side 
Hotel on the Coast, just finished at a cost of $1,000,000. For copy 
of booklet, address 


JAS. A. MILLER, Secretary 


Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 


Or any of the following firms 





Hotel Virginia Dr. L. A. Perce 

First National Bank of Long Beach J. W. Wood 

The National Bank of Long Beach Western Boat & Engine Works, Inc. 

Alamitos Land Co. : Roy N. Carr & Co. 

Los Angeles Dock & Terminal Co. W. H. Barker, Real Estate, Loans and 

United Syndicates Co., Ltd. Investments 

The Edison Electric Co. Globe Realty Co., Real Estate & Loans 

F. W. Stearns & Co., Real Estate Palace Cafe, 126 Pine Ave. 

Geo. H. Blount, Real Estate and Invest- Dr. W. R. Price, Pres. The National Gold 
ments Dredging Co. 
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The Reedley Country 


On the famous Kings River is im all points one of the most fertile in 
the San Joaquin Valley. Soil, water and sunshne combine to 
make it all that the most visionary booster can have imagined. 

The principal products are raisins, peaches, oranges, apricots, plums, berries, 
grain, and dairy products. 

The water system is the cheapest in the state outside of riparian rights. 
The annual cost of water under the district system, under which we operate, does 
not exceed 50 cents per acre. 

Ten acres in fruit is sufficient to maintain all the expense in keeping an ordi- 
nary family. Twenty acres in fruit is sufficient to maintain an ordinary family 
and hire all the work done, and spend a long vacation in the adjacent mountains, 
or on the seashore. Forty acres is sufficient to maintain the same family and to 
allow an annual deposit in the banks of $2500 to $3000, besides taking the outing. 

Good Schools, Churches, Roads, Telephones, rural deliveries, etc., etc. 


a > * R E e D L Ee . J * a . J 
is the coming town in the San Joaquin Valley. It will be next to Fresno in size 
and commercial importance in a few years. It has three railroads, with ten pas- 
senger trains daily. It has two banks with their own buildings, and all lines of 
merchandise stores. The country and the town will bear thorough investigation. 
Come and see for yourself, or address 
; SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 








or any of the. following: Reedley, Calif. 
Lyon Land Co. Shaffer Bros. 

Stinson-Webb Co., Real Estate Jesse Jansen, Jansen Water Works 
Reedley Land Company I. J. Peck, Lumber Dealer 














San Diego 








California 








AMERICA'S FIRST 
PORT OF CALL 
ON THE PACIFIC 


San Diego Has 








harbor on the Pacific Ocean 
The ideal site for a home 





The Culgoa, one of the Evans Fleet. loading supplies in San Diego Harbor. 
For information address JOHN S. MILLS, Sec. Chamber of Commerce, or any of the following: 


First National Bank Cottage Realty Co. 


J. O. Lendahl, Real Estate Gunn & Jasper, Real Estate 
Fred’k Ennist & Co., Real Estate Ralston Realty Co. 

O’Neall & Moody, Real Estate M. Hall, Real Estate 

South San Diego Inv. Co. J. W. Master, Patent Broker 
Southern Trust and Savings Bank Halsey-Firman Inv. Co. 

H, Lynnell, Furniture Star Builders’ Supply Co. 
Pacific Furn. & Show Case Mfg. Co. Aetna Securities Co. 

Star Theatre J. A. Jackson, Real Estate 


Homeland Improvement Co. 
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HEMET, CALIFORNIA 








An Ideal Place 
for a Home 


-- SOIL... 


RICH DEEP 
SANDY LOAM 


Water Supply 


One of the best in 
the entire south- 
west. 


High and Grammar 
Schools. =: =: 


——— HEMET POTATOES 
FERGUSON INVESTMENT CO. + 
or WILLIAM KINGHAM 


Hemet, Riverside Co., Cal. 


PRODUCTS: Potatoes, Alfalfa, Peanuts, Walnuts, Almonds, Berries; 


Citrus and Deciduous Fruits of All Kinds. 





























Sunny- 
vale... 
California 











One of the Many Factories 

Climatic conditions, location and shipping facilities insure great manufacturing 
center; a dozen concerns now operating with pay-rolls at $12,000 per week. Best 
for cherries, prunes, other fruits, berries, nuts and vegetables in the world-famed 
Santa Clara valley—five to ten-acre tracts sufficient; 50 Southern Pacific trains 
-daily, 3 miles from San Francisco bay and deep water; south from San Francisco 
38 miles. Write Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce for handsome illustrated 
booklet, free. R. B. Cherington, Sec. or to 

Sunnyvale Realty & Investment Co.; J. P. Brown Realty Co.; A. J. Withycombe, Ryan 
Hotel; Max Wilhelmy, Delicatessen Store; C. H. Woodhams, Furniture and Harness; 
Geo. D. Huston, Contractor and Builder; W. J. Vandrick, Sunnyvale Hotel; Smith Bros., 
Grocers; F. E. Cornell, Postmaster; Rudolph Muenders; Hydro-Carbon Companies; Ralph 
H. Tomasco, Druggist; Geo. E. Booker, Fuel and Hay. 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St., Los Angeles 
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Sanger 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno County 





ev 


The Lumber City 
The Fruit City 


oe Home of the Orange, 
Grape and Peach. Cli- 
matically—the very best. By 
actual record we have 255 clear sunshiny days in the year. Before locating visit this section or write to any 
of the following : 














GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SANGER, CAL. 














Campbell & Root, Real Estate J. M. Morrow, Real Estate 
Sanger State Bank W. D. Mitchell, Sanger Market 
Kings River Stage & Transportation Co. {} D. H. Babbe, Real Estate (107 Market 
D. H. Lafferty, Grand Hotel & Res- | St., San Jose, Cal.) 
taurant | T. O. Finstermaker, Sanger Bakery 

Commercial Hotel, P. L. White, Prop. i] P. J. Pierce, Hay and Grain 
T. C. Mix, Hotel de France Wt F. H. Merchant, General Merchandise 
A. B. Carlisle, Sierra Hotel M. W. Bacon, Sanger Transfer 
Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. J. N. Lisle, Furniture and Stoves 

— 














Business center of the great Ontario Colony, which lies in center of the great 
San Bernardino and Pomona Valley, 40 miles east of Los Angeles, traversed by 
Santa Fe, Salt Lake and S. P. Railroads. Upland is the north two-thirds of the 
Colony, greatly prosperous from its splendid orange and lemon groves. At its 
many packing houses many people are employed on pay-rolls that aggregate many 
thousand dollars annually contributing to the great prosperity of its banks and 
business houses of every kind, and contributing to the rapid growth of the town. 
With Cucamonga and the greater part of Ontario Colony tributary to its business 
and social life Toland is most inviting for the business man or home makeker. 


For Information and Booklet Address Any of the Following 


Williams Bros., Planing Mill and Con- J. T. Brown, Star Barber 
tractors Atwood-Blakeslee Lumber Co. 

Geo. J. Childs Co., Real Estate N. G. Pahl, Real Estate 

Commercial Bank of Upland Gordon C. Day, Blacksmithing 

Ontario-Cucamonga Fruit Exchange Strachan Fruit Co. 

Stewart Citrus Association Johnson & Brown, Groceries 

Ceolborn Bros.’ Upland Store Upland News 


H. C. Kennedy, Upland Cyclery 
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ORLAND || Ssnrtin due 24 


Offers Opportunities e. 
The Greatest in California 


= U. S. Government is 
spending $650,000 to irrigate 
this splendid soil. When com- 
pleted this is to be the model 
nigation system. 

@ Landowners must sell land 
tracts of 











THE SPRINGS AT SARATOGA 


ia In the foothills of the Santa Cruz 
40 A Acres _o | Less Mountains. The place for a home. Ideal 

: climate and location. Quick transpor- 
tation to San Francisco and San Jose. 

















(If they do not, Uncle Sam will). Let us tell Send for booklet. 
ou all about it. Write to Frank S. Reager, Saratoga Board of Trade, Saratogo mprovement Association 
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Iglick, Physician and Surgeon. per, Carpenter: H. P. Hanrain, Blacksmith. 
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Porterville 


In the Early Orange Belt 


Tulare County, California 


Will have a dozen “talks” with Out West readers 
during the coming year. 

The retums of our thousands of acres of splendid 
orange orchards fully justify the activity in well-dnilling 
pumping plant installation and new planting pow in 
progress. 

Our new colonies offer inducements to men with 
small capital to care for other growers while their own are 
coming into bearing. Drop a line for “Practical results.’. 

py Inquire of Chamber of Commerce, Porterville, Cal 

















Any of the Following Will Supply Information 


Hall & Boller, Real Estate Avery & Seybold, Real Estate 
Robt. Horbach. Write for Booklet First National Bank 
A. J. DeLaney Co., Hardware, Etc. Williams & Young Co. 


Porterville Lumber Co. Orange Belt Laundry 
Valley Grain & Warehouse Co. Wm. A. Sears Inv. Co. Booklet free 
Wilko Mentz, Merchant Porterville Rochdale Co. 


Pioneer Land Co. W. E. Premo 
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iMONTEREY 
CALIFORNIA 


a> «& 


MONTEREY Heights 
Sanitarium is situated 
in the best part of Monte- 
rey. Sheltered by the 
pines from the full force of the ocean breezes and yet having a magnificent view 
of the beautiful bay wh'ch, while large enough to shelter the combined navies of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, is almost completely land locked. Monterey has the 
finest winter and summer climate in the United States. 


AN IDEAL HEALTH RESORT 











VIEW FROM MONTEREY HEIGHTS SANITARIUM 





Lillie Sanatorium F. M. Hilby, Druggist 

Merchants Association Littlefield & Masengill, Eureka Stables 
Monterey County Gas & Electric Co. Francis Doud 

A. M. Aggeler, Grocer Elia Thomas, Real Estate 

David Jacks Corporation Monterey News Co. 

Wright & Gould, Real Estate 














PA 


2 te RA F 
a . 


“SISKIYOU 
the GOLDEN” 


Ideal Climate 
Unrivaled Scenery 
Great Cattle Country 
Immense Pine Forests 
Rich in Minerals 
Lands Low in Price 
Splendid Farming Country 
Wonderfal Frait Country 


Excellent Schools 
Healthiest Section of the West 














For additional information booklets, maps, etc., address T. J. NOLTON, Sec- 
retary of the Siskiyou County Chamber of Commerce, Yreka, Cal., or any of the 
following: 


Yreka Railroad Co. Frank W. Hooper, Attorney-Real Estate 
Scofield & Herman Co., Furniture Aug. Simmert, Meat Market 

F. L. Coburn, Attornef at Law Siskiyou Abstract Co. 

Bird & Grant, Cash Grocers Harmon & Harmon, Livery Stable 


Avery’s Drug Store Jas. R. Tapscott, Attorney at Law 
L. H. Lee, Fruit and Vegetables 
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AN MATEO 


THE FLORAL CITY 


San Francisco’s Nearest and Most Beautifyl Suburban City 















THE PENINSULA 









Now in course of construction at a cost of $500,000 will open April Ist, 1908 
accomodating 400 guests 






San Mateo has reached that stage of development which nothing short 
of complet annihilation can now permanently check. The expansion of 
San Francisco, as inevitable as that of New York, must in the very nature 
of things be toward San Mateo, on the land side, unimpeded by intervening 
water. Just so surely as New York has, by degrees, spread into West- 
chester, so must San Francisco march into San Mateo with the teeming 
thousands which are to populate the new and greater city. With such a 
future, San Mateo becomes a point of wonderful opportunity, not alone to 
the suburban home seeker, but to those who recognize the value of realty 
investments as sources of future wealth. Just as up-town realty built up 
the Astor fortune in the Eastern metropolis, so will future Astors of this 
coast realize from investments in San Mateo and vicinity. 

For any further information, address San Mateo Board of Trade or 
any of.the following: 















H. N. Royden, Real Estate Wisnom, Bonner Hardware Co, 
Peninsula Realty Company, Real Estate ay ey ~ Bros., Livery 

























Loveland & Shand, Real Estate A Sanderson, Dentist 

W. H. Cone, Real Estate Shelder & Smith, Furniture Store 

B. L. Grow Realty Co., Real Estate G. Palanca, Floral ony Music Depot 

E. M. Warn Lumber Co. Cc. M. Morse, Druggist 

W. E. Tourtelotte, Contractor Peninsula Meat Co., Meat Market 

Chas, N. Kirkbride, Attorney-at-Law Gen Mateo +o? Mill Co. 

Clare-Metzgar Co., Furhishing Goods, . F. Killelea, Co ainters and Decorators 
Clothing Led. & Kenner, Cigars and Stationery 

E, H. Alt, Shoe Store John F. Lee, Buliding Contractor 

Levy Bros., Merchants W., R. Spence, Pianos and Phonographs 

San Mateo Bakery Cc. W, McCraken, Confectioner 

T. Masterson, Hotel Wisnom N. Van Kammen, Jeweler and Optician 

J. A. Foster, Electrical Engineer H. G. Von OORSCHOT, Photo Studio 
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LOS GATOS 











The Most Beautifully Situated Residence Town in 


Central California 














Located in the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains, fifty miles south 
of San Francisco and ten miles from San Jose 

Stanford University and State Normal adjacent. Los Gatos has first 
class facilities. 

Numerous Churches. No Saloons. Delightful Climate all the Year. 
Electric and Steam Railroad communication. This locality is the home 
of all deciduous fruits. For information address Jecretary Board of 
Trade, or any of the following: 

Crosby & Leask, Dry Goods Sa A. Green, Drugs and Photo Sup. ; 


J. H. Pearce, General Merchandise . D. Crummey 
A. C, Covert, Real Estate H, J. Crall, Books, Stationery, Etc. 





W. L. Pearce Co., Gereral Merchandise J. J. Fretwell, Watchmaker & Jeweler 
B. H. Noble & Co., Real Estate & Ins. L. B. Mallory, Broker 

Johns & McMurtry, Real Estate E. L. Chase, Music 

J. A. MeCoy, Real Estate & Ins. 0. Lewis & Son, Hardware, Tinning and 
F. F. Watkins, Druggist Plumbing 

Bank of Los Gatos Hunt’s Steam Bakery 








em | Come! Look! ee 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 














This is all we ask. Look all over the State of California, or the entire continent, 
for that matter, then come to CAMPBELL, Santa Clara Co., Cal., and we know 
what your verdict will be—you will become one of us. We know we have just 
what you want, and we want you to know it, too. This is not a section of country 
waiting for a future, but is an established community with present day records of 
productiveness to guarantee future results. Nothing problematical about that, is 
there? Besides, there is no better all-the-year climate in the world than we have 
right here. Winters and summers alike leave nothing to be desired, and you do 
not have to go elsewhere in summer to keep cool or in winter to keep warm. You 
can stay at home all the year and be as comfortable as at any place on earth. But 
you cannot live on climate, so Campbell will furnish you with an opportunity to 
make a living. You can get a fruit ranch of any size desired, all ready for you 
to step in and become one of our prosperous orchardists. Cheaper lands furnish 
grand opportunities for poultry raising, with a ready market for all your product. 
Fruit packing and drying houses need your work during the long fruit season— 
men and women, boys and girls, are then in great demand. The best of educa- 
tional advantages in a good, clean, “dry’’ town will appeal to all, whether they are 
seeking a town home, a business place, a fruit ranch or a poultry farm. Write for 
additional information to the CAMPBELL IMPROVEMENT CLUB, or 


B. 0. Curry, Real Estate Mary F. Campbell E. B. Kennedy, Real Estate 

J. C. Ainsley, Fruit Canner Mrs. C. W. Sutter, Hotel Cc. N. Cooper 

John F. Duncan Farmers’ Union Cc. Berry 

8. G. Redeck Cc. H. Whitman E. W. Preston, Cyclery 

P. C. Hartman, Dentist John L. Hagelin Campbell Fruit Growers’ Union 
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DO IT NOW! 


Go and see the Garden Spot of California 


San Leandro 
TZ 


Alameda County Across the Bay from San Francisco 











Perfect Climate Beautiful Shaded Streets 
Acres of Table Vegetables and Great Cherry Orchards 








LAKE CHABOT 


This lovely sheet of water lies one mile east of San Leandro. Precipitous hills on all sides enhance its 
beauty. A scenic roadway situated at quite an elevation skirts the western shore for several miles. 





For further information write to 


The Best Mfg. Co., Agricultural Machin- H. H. Clark 
mg J. M. Estudillo, Real Estate 
Oo, J. Lynch, Druggist M. C. King, Garage and Cyclery 
A. Whelton, Real Estate iG J. J. Gill 
J. M. Santana 
A, L. Peralta, Real Estate F. B. Eber 
Leo Best 





Cc. W. McLaughlin 
Suburban Electric Light & Gas Co. E. Hoerst 
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SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


, N the famous Santa 
Clara Valley, 50 
miles south from San 
Francisco. Population 
including immediate 
connecting suburbs, 
57,820 (City Directory 
Census). The Educa- 
tional, ~ Horticultural. 
Scenic and Home 
Center of California. 
Magnificent all-year- 
round climate. Stimu- 
lating, not enervating. 
























this beautiful section of 
ifornia, address 
Dept. B, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
San Jese - California 
or the following: 
T. S. Montgomery & Son, Real Estate E. A. & J. 0. Hayes 
Hotel St. James Jos. H. Rucker Se Real Estate, Cor. 
2nd and Santa Clara Sts. 
The First National Bank of San Jose C. P. Anderson & Co., Real Estate 
The Bank of San Jose, California A. C. Darby, Real Estate 
Security State Bank of San Jose James A. Clayton & Co. (Inc.), Real 
Garden City Bank and Trust Co. Estate and Investments 





SRN PEDRO. “sree 
. The Harbor City 

In addition to the large 
amounts being expended 
by the government to im- 
prove the harbor, over six 
million dollars of private 
capital is now being ex- 
pended to improve ship- 
ping facilities. The object 
of this expenditure is to 
furnish terminals for 
coastwise, Oriental and 
South American traffic. 
San Pedro is one of the 
hest towns in Southern 
California and its pros- 
pects are exceptionally 
bright. Write to the Sec- 
retary of the San Pedro 
CHAMBER OF ‘COM- 
MERCE for information 


regarding San Pedro, or 











SAN PEDRO HARBOR any of the _ following 
firms. 
Dedsen Bros., Contractors Huff & Williams Furniture Co. 
Bank of San Pedro J. A. Rocha, Contractor & Builder 
0. C. Abbott, Real Estate & Ins. N. T. MeClennon 
San Pedro Ice Co. F. H. Poole & Co., Real Estate 
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MAYFIELD,  Sscnvurmne 




















Do You Want to Buy, 
Build or Rent a Home 


Facing the Stanford University Campus? 
Forty minutes from San Francisco 


Address the Secretary of the BOARD OF 
TRADE or any of the following business firms: 





Joseph R. Mesa, General Merchandise 






Stanford Realty Co., Chas. Macrum, Mgr V. Dornberger 
Co-operative Land & Trust Co. D. H. Weod, Livery & Boarding Stables 
Mayfield Bank Trust Co., C. 8S. Crary, A. B. Clark 
Cashier Alex. Pears 
J. J. Moyer, M. D. L. Distel 
Dudfield Lumber Co. Peter Towne 

































If you're feeling well and do- 
ing well where you are don't 
move, but, if you're bound to 
move make a good move by 
moving to 


Corning, 
California 





PALM AVENUE, MAYWOOD COLONY, CAL. 


which town contains about 2000 good American people, all of whom get enough to eat 
and wear, and find some time for recreation. Land is good. Price is low. Terms are 
easy. Climate is healthful. Water abundant. Whiskey scarce, the town being DRY. 
Good Schools, Churches, Stores and all modern things that go to make an up-to-date com- 
munity. Lots of free literature for distribytion. Write to 


Maywood Colony Co. Richard B. Fripp, Insurance Agent 

W. N. Woodson, Real Estate Corning Lumber Co., Building Materials 

J. E. Ruggles, Maywood Hotel J. B. Beaumont, Elephant Livery 

W. K. Hays, Attorney-at-Law Chas. Cramer, Harness and Shoes 

W. Herbert Samson, Maywood Colony The Diamond Match Co., Building Mate- 
Nursery rials , 

A. B. Aitken, Real Estate The Bank of Corning 
























It’s Summer All The Year 
at Pacific Grove, California 
The Winter Seaside Resort 


The CALIFORNIA CHAUTAUQUA on the 
beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles south of San 
Francisco, Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom 
all winter. A paradise for invalids and convalescents. 
Surf bathing every day. Fine new bath house. Won- 
derful submarine gardens. Glass bottom boats. Boat- 
ing and fishing. Magnificent scenery and charming drives. 
Beautiful military post. Fine schools. Old 
mission and famous historic buildings. All 
round trip railroad ticket are good for a visit 
to Pacific Grove without extra charge. 

For literature and information address 






Zz 


BOARD OF TRADE. PACIFIC GROVE, CALIF., *, 
or any of the followang firms: nM 
Holman’s t Store; D. Rn Beardsley, Gro- 4 


cer; Pacific Improvement Co., Real Estate; Culp 
Brothers, Stationery, Sporting Goods; C. S. Harris, 
Real Estate; Monterey ayy d Gas & Electric Co.; 
r Hotel; Alexander & 

Gretter, Pharma- 


Gil ; ; 
Mammoth Stables; W. M. Davidson, Real Estate. 
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BURLINGAME 


The most celebrated town 
in Central California today. 



































SEVENTEEN MILE DRIVE AROUND SPRING VALLEY FALLS, BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


The home of golf, polo, magnificent country residences, charming drives, 
healthy sea bathing and above all a climate that is second to none, educational 
facilities of the highest order and a substantial class of “all the year round” San 
Francisco business men and tradespeople. 

Burlingame is the home of flowers. Here are grown more roses, carnations, 
sweet peas and lilies than in any other section of California. 

Coming more and more into public notice as a charming community of homes, 
Burlingame is dominated today by a spirit of progress and any inquiry in regard to 
real estate, business opportunities or home advantages will be cheerfully answered 
when addressed to any of the concerns whose names appear below. 


F. J. Rodgers & Co. Real Estate 


Lyon & Hoag, Real Estate F. .D Lorton & Co., Real Estate 
Geo. Wilkens, Grocer Lorton & Morken, Grocers 
Beebe & Tyler, Building Contractors J. P... es Plumbing & Plumbing 
John Shepherd & Son, Express & Trans- atleast A. Myer, Real Estate 

fer Delivery Archibald & Aubrey, Real Estate 
A. L. Offield, Physician and Surgeon Joseph Culbert, Livery and Private 
Thomas McCutcheon, Restaurat Boarding 
@ “— “ _ ~ — ” —* August Berg, Centractor and Builder 
San Mateo Bakery Stanford & Co., Real Estate 
W. C. Brown & Lo., Fuel and Feed Peninsula Meat Co. 
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Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center.” 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 

















San Fernando, Cal. 


The Ideal Spot for a Home 





a 


ss - 


i= > == ) 
YOSEMITE VALLEY ( 
L-RAILROAD CO- | 





PLAN TO VISIT 


—— Yosemite 


THE FINEST CITRUS THIS SEASON 


FRUITS. IN THE WORLD Now Reached By Rail 
Are Grown in the San Fernando. Valley 


250,000 acres of the most fertile soil in Southern 











A quick, comfortable trip. An ideal outing 





California, on which is grown every product of the soil. amid the grandeurs of Yosemite. For 
Si atlas os tai altel eat through tickets and connections see S. P. or 
to any of the following: Santa Fe agent or address— 
R. P. Waite Markham & Dickerson 
perrest Rese Co. ———— H. H. VINCENT O. W. LEHMER 
in. F. L. Boruff : F. A. Powell Geni. Agt., 553 S. Spring St. Traffic Mgr. 
S. N. Lopez & Co. LOS ANGELES, CAL. MERCED, CAL. 

















BEAUTIFUL 


Brookdale 


In the heart of the mountains, yet close 








to ocean and city. Only a few miles from 
the Fremont Big Tree Grove and the State 
Sequoia Park. 

A village of lovely homes set among 
groves of redwood, bay, spruce, oak, 
madrona, and other trees. The purest 


water in the state can be piped into everv 
home. No liquor selling, nor other objec- 
tionable business. Ideal for summer resi- 
dence, or for all-the-year homes. For 
illustrated descriptive pamphlet, write to 


ON THE ISLAND, BROOKDALE 


BROOHDALE LANDS COMPANY 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz County, California ; 
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. | Southern 


Pacific... 





| 
| 
| 





. . 


ALL RAIL ROUTE 
TO THE 


Yosemite 


National Park 








: 





BRIDAL VEIL FALLS, YOSEMITE 





In connection via. Merced with Yosemite Valley Railroad; 
Los Angeles to El Portal (the park line), where stop in 
new hotel or camp is made over night; 34 hours by stage, 
thence to the HEART OF YOSEMITE VALLEY. Side 
trip at Low Rates, Yosemite to Wawona and the WON- 
DERFUL MARIPOSA BIG TREES. -- - - 





Ask our agent for details or enquire at City Ticket Office 


600 South Spring Street, sx" Los Angeles 
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Summer 
Excursions 





a een 


Lake 


| Tahoe 














Gem of the Sierras 


Low Excursion Rates 


@ Fishing, Boating, Riding, Hunting, Mountain 
Climbing, Driving, Excellent Hotel Accommoda- 
tions; Camp, Tent and Cottage Life. 





T. A. GRAHAM 


A. G. F. & P. A. 





600 S. Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











Southern 
Pacific 














A SPOT FOR THE ANGLER 
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To Chicagjo——=— 


The train that nits equipment, 
service and time makes the 
strongest appeal to people who 
understand the refinement. of 
life you should stop over at the 


Grand Canyon 


en route 


Arp PalOMa TOILET S°APo2dc Aone: 
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PALO ALTO California 


Greatest Educational Most Beautifu Home 
Center of the West City in California ° 








What the Hudson River region is to New York City, such is the San Francisco 
Peninsula to the metropolis of California. Land lying near any great city has an 
inyestment value that is unsurpassed, both in regard to stability and income, 

The region for fifty miles south of San Francisco is being developed at a mar- 
velous rate. Palo Alto is the central point in this development. Its educational 





ALONG A PALO ALTO SIDEWALK 


advantages, its public improvements, its business opportunities and its high moral 
tone make the town especially attractive to all home-seekers, while rapid transit 
brings it into convenient distance as a residence place for San Francisco business 
men. No one who anticipates making a home in California should fail to see 


Palo Alto. 
Write for information to Secretary Board of Trade, Palo Alto, Cal., or 
Co-Operative Land & Trust Co., Real Mendenhall & Woods, Dry Goeds 
Estate S. J. Parsons, Livery 
Board of Trade Mrs. M. Rafferty, University Hotel 
Dudfield Lumber Co., Lumber and Mill- Corbaley & Thorpe Auto Co. 
work Michael Sabadin, University Restaurant 
The J. J. Morris Real Estate Co. Cc. E. Haskell & Co., Men’s Furnishings 
“Curry of Palo Alto,’’ Furniture, Carpets, and Hatters 
etc. ~~ Cc, N. Willlams, Carpet Cleaning Works 
Palo Alto Promotion Committee . Thoits Shoe Store 
8B. F. Hall, Real Estate Earle & Co., Grocers 
H. W. Simkins, Bookseller Frank W. Backus, Crockery and Paints 
Corbaley’s Cyclery, Bicycles and Model Palo Alto Transfer Co. 
Making Robert A. Thompson, Real Estate Broker 
+ Palo Alto Hardware Co. J. T. Simpson, Haberdasher 
Alfred Seale M. C. Lauridsen, Meat Market 
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Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 





116-118 E, Second. 
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) A Summer Necessity “" 


Because the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove concentrates heat at the 
openings on the stove top, it 
boils and bakes in less time 
than a coal or wood stove 
which wastes heat by radiat- 
ing to the farthest corner of 
the room. 


This is the reason, too, why 
the ‘‘ New Perfection” keeps 
your kitch-n so uniformly 
coolwhile ‘+ working init. 


This wonderful comfort- 
quality, combined with great 
convenience and economy, 
makes the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the best of all stoves—especially for summer use. If, hereto- 
fore, you have considered it impossible to do kitchen work in 
a restful way, a trial of the “ New Perfection” Oil Stove will 
surprise you. Made in three sizes, fully war- 
ranted. If not with your dealer, write ovr 
nearest agency. 


the KAYO LAMP |): = 


flickering gas and large quar- 
terly bills for the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, 
handsomest and most economical light for a home. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated 















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“ME The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


yee 


BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
a Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
. > Mailed on receipt of price 
Be GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
mu” REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 





Baxer's Cocoa. 


- Known by all Housekeepers for ¢ 
128 Years as the Synonym 
for Purity and 
Excellence 


You don’t have 
@ to acquire a 

taste for it. It 

appeals to the 

natural taste 

and holds it 

for all time. 

Prete 


os 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
(Established 1780) 
Dorchester, Mass. 




















WHEN you are hungry for a con- 

fection different from anything 
else you have ever eaten— more de- 
licious than any other confection ever 
made — send us an order. for 


Bishop’s California 
Glace Prunes 


Put up only by one firm in the world 
Bishop, California. Crystalized Prunes, 
stuffed with English Walnuts: 


One pound boxes... ; $ .75 
Two pound boxes ; . 140 
Five pound boxes. 3.00 


We prepay all shipping cost. Send 
either Express or P. O. Money Order 


Bishop @ Company 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














OF UNQUESTIONED AGE 
AND PURITY 


Grapes raised in our vine- 
yards, pressed in our winery 
and aged by time in our wine 
cellars. 


DELIVERED FREE OF FREIGHT 
TO ALL EASTERN POINTS 


Two cases of Old Peerless XX 
wines — assorted, with one 
bottle California Brandy 


For $11.00 


Two cases of XXX oldest 
vintages —. assorted, two 
bottles California Brandy 
and one bottle California 
Champagne 


For $15.00 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Fern California Wie 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















VOS 


PIANOS 


home free of expense. 
- . 


have been established over 55 years. By our system 
of paymentsevery family in moderatecircumstances 
can own a VOSE piano. We take old instruments 
in exchange and deliver the new piano in your 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
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